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GENERAL CALENDAR 
The Annual Meetings, Indianapolis, Indiana 
JANUARY 19-22, 1931 


All meetings at the Claypool Hotel unless otherwise indicated. 
Announcement for the first session on a given date covers plans 
for the entire day. 

9:00 A. M. Monday, January 19 


The National Lutheran Education Conference. Three ses- 
sions including evening banquet. General Theme—‘‘The 
Vital Relation of Christian Higher Education to the Luth- 
eran Church.’’ The following subjects will be discussed: 
(1) What are the Fundamental Principles of Education in 
the Lutheran Church? (2) How may the Teacher be Im- 
proved? (3) What should be done for the Student—(a) By 
the College (b) By the Seminary (c) By the local Church. 
(4) Training for Effective Preaching. (5) Education and 
Missions. (6) Adequate Financial Support of Colleges and 
Seminaries. (7) Ways of Advancing Lutheran Higher Edu- 
cation. (8) The Place of Music in Colleges and Seminaries. 
(9) Timely Topics. Continuing through Tuesday afternoon. 
Banquet: Monday night in a local church. Dr. N. J. G. 
Wickey, 1415 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C., Secretary. 


2:00 PCat. 

The Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Opening session with reports of two standing com- 
missions. Annual dinner at 6:00 P. M. Continuing Tues- 
day. President John L. Seaton, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich., Secretary. 

The Presbyterian College Union. Afternoon and evening 
sessions. The members of the Union will be dinner guests 
of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education Monday 
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evening. Topics to be discussed include ‘‘The College and 
the Church,’ ‘‘Our Unified Financial Program,’’ ‘‘The 
College President,’’ ‘‘The Presbyterian College in the Hast, 
West and Middle West.’’ Continuing Tuesday. President 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia., Secretary. 


7:80 P. M. 

The Association of Presidents of Northern Baptist Schools 
and Colleges. Opening session. Continuing on Tuesday. 
President C. D. Gray, of Bates College, and Dr. George R. 
Baker, of the Baptist Board of Education, will discuss col- 
lege publicity. President Erdmann Smith, Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Kans., Secretary. 

College Presidents of the Disciples of Christ, at the national 
office, 8309 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis. 
Opening session. Continuing Tuesday. Dr. H. O. Prit- 
chard, Secretary. 

9:00 A. M. Tuesday, January 20 


College Presidents of the Disciples of Christ, 309 Chamber of 
Commerce Building. Adjournment at noon. 

The National Lutheran Education Conference. Morning and 
afternoon sessions. Adjournment at 5:00 o’clock. 

Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
‘‘The Work of the Board of Education’’ will be presented 
in the morning by Dr. A. E. Kirk. Report of the Com- 
mission on Cooperation of Educational Association and 
Board of Education. In the afternoon Dr. F. W. Reeves 
will set forth ‘‘Salient Points of the Educational Survey.’’ 
Business session. Adjournment 5:00 o’clock. 

The Presbyterian College Union. Adjournment at noon. 

Association of Presidents of Northern Baptist Schools and 
Colleges. Adjournment at noon. 


10:00 A. M. 
Council of Church Boards of Education. Three sessions, 
continuing on Wednesday. Open session in the evening de- 


voted to religious work in universities and colleges. Robert 
L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., Secretary. 
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6:00 P. M. 

Association of Colleges of Congregational and Christian 
Affiliation. Will unite with other groups in joint session 
with the Council of Church Boards of Education at 7:30 
P. M. Address Dr. W. R. Kedzie, 19 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Board of Education of the Five Years Meeting of Friends 
in America. Subject to change. Address Dr. Raymond 
Binford, Guilford College, N. C. 

Conference of Church College Executives of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. President B. I. Bell, St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., Secretary. 

Wednesday, January 21 
9:30 A.M. 2:00 P. M. 

Council of Church Boards of Education. Members of the edu- 
cational associations assembled in Indianapolis are invited. 
Addresses by Presidents R. P. Pell, Converse College, Wil- 
liam M. Lewis, Lafayette College, Irving Maurer, Beloit 
College, and others. Adjournment at 5:00 o’clock. 

7:30 P. M. 

The Liberal Arts College Movement. President A. N. Ward, 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md., Chairman. 


10:00 A. M Thursday, January 22 


Association of American Colleges... Three sessions, including 
the annual dinner at 7:00 P. M. in the James Whitcomb 
Riley Room. Annual Reports. Addresses by Presidents 
Lowell of Harvard, Macmillan of Wells; Deans Hisenhart 
of Princeton and Haggerty of Minnesota; Drs. Lorado 
Taft and John Erskine. Robert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., Secretary. 


9:30 A. M Friday, January 23 


Association of American Colleges. Business session; ad- 
dresses by Presidents Bryan of Indiana University, Hutchins 
of Chicago, and others. Adjournment at noon. 


1:00 P. M. 

General Education Board of the Church of the Brethren. 
Luncheon session, continuing through afternoon and eve- 
ning, and possibly Saturday forenoon. Dr. J. 8. Noff- 
singer, 3635 Ordway St., N. W., Washington, D. C., Sec’y. 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION TO BE HELD 
at the 


Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
January 20-21, 1931 


On Monday the various committees of the Council are to meet. 

The educational associations affiliated with the churches meet 
on Monday and Tuesday, adjourning Tuesday afternoon. 

On Tuesday morning the Council will review the year’s work. 
In addition to the President’s address by E. E. Rall, there will 
be presentations by Robert L. Kelly, Raymond H. Leach, Alfred 
W. Anthony, and by the Chairmen of the committees, H. O. 
Pritchard, W. A. Harper, George R. Baker, H. T. Stock, and 
if possible E. L. Shaver. 

On Tuesday afternoon B. W. Brown will make a preliminary 
report on the thorough study he is making for the Council of 
“‘The Significance of the Junior College Developments in their 
relationships to the Church Related institutions.’’ The rest 
of the session will be devoted to a frank and intimate discussion 
participated in by all of the secretaries of the Council under the 
leadership of Dr. Covert on the ‘‘Most Successful Methods of 
Board Procedure and Council Procedure.’’ 

In the evening ‘‘Student Relationships’’ will be considered. 
The program is being set up by H. T. Stock, George R. Baker 
and Robert L. Kelly. 

On Wednesday morning and Wednesday afternoon there is 
to be a vital presentation of six outstanding fields of activity 
of the colleges related to the churches. The six topics are: ‘‘The 
College’s Influence on Home Building,’ ‘‘The College and Voea- 
tions,’’ “‘The College and The Social Order,’’ ‘‘The College 
and Recreations including the Uses of Leisure,’’ ‘‘The College 
and Religion,” ‘‘The College and Culture Broadly Interpreted.’’ 
Great care is being taken in preparing for these two sessions. 


On Wednesday evening the Liberal Arts College Movement is 
to have a session. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges is to open at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, on the morning of Thursday, January 22, 1931, Presi- 
dent Luther P. Eisenhart in the chair. The morning session 
will be devoted to the annual report of the Executive Committee 
and of the Executive Secretary, Robert L. Kelly; the report of 
the Treasurer, President William M. Lewis, and the presenta- 
tion of the following topics: 

“‘The Enlistment and Training of College Teachers,’’ Presi- 
dent Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Oberlin College. 

““Faculty and Student Scholarship,’’ President Henry M. 
Wriston, Lawrence College. 

“‘The Uniform Statistical Report Blank,’’ President Donald 
J. Cowling, Carleton College. 

‘‘The Enlargement and Care of Permanent and Trust Funds,”’ 
Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, Trustee, Bates College. 

**Educational Surveys,’’ President Frank L. McVey, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

The annual dinner will occur as usual on Thursday evening, 
January 22, at which time the address of the President of the 
Association will be given and there will be a discussion of ‘‘The 
Place of the Fine Arts in the Liberal College’’ by Dr. Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor, of Chicago, and Dr. John Erskine, the Chair- 
man of the Administrative Committee of the Julliard School of 
Music, New York. 

At other sessions Colonel R. I. Rees of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company will set forth the latest investigations 
of that Company into the place of the college man in business. 
President Joseph Wharton Lippincott of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, of Philadelphia, will show from the records of the 
publishers that the college is the chief conservator of the best 
literature in the United States. 

‘“‘The Function of the Liberal College’’—as an independent 
institution and within various types of universities—will be 
presented by Presidents Bryan of Indiana University, Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, and others. It is expected also 
that there will be a debate upon the topic ‘‘Mass Education on 


the College Level.’’ 
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PROGRAM OF THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF 


AOE 


CHURCH WORKERS IN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES OF THE UNITED STATES 


DecemBer 31, 1930—January 2, 1931 
EpcewaAter Bracu Hore, Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


Wednesday Morning 
00-12: 00—Registration of delegates and securing of ereden- 
tials. Delegates are urged to care for this in the morning 
so they can enter the afternoon program opening the 
conference on time. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


: 45—Worship—Dr. William H. Boddy, Chicago. 
: 15—Symposium—‘‘ What is a Complete Religious Program 


at a University ?’’ 

Father J. Eliott Ross, Newman Hall, Champaign, Illinois. 

Rabbi Lee J. Levinger, Ohio State University. 

Dr. M. Willard Lampe, Iowa School of Religion. 

Discussion will be led by Mr. Harry Stock, Secretary of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education and of its Uni- 
versity Committee, Boston, Mass. 


: 30—Practical Projects: ‘‘An Adventure in Practical Coop- 


eration’’ Dean G. D. Edwards, University of Missouri. 
‘‘An Adventure in Practical Social Service’? Mr. Dana 
How, University:of Pennsylvania. (Illustrated). 
(Attention is called to the fact that many noteworthy prac- 
tical projects being conducted at universities and colleges 
are described in the literature in the exhibits). 


Wednesday Evening 


: 30—Symposium—‘‘Meeting Student Needs Through Stu- 


dent Counseling.’’ 
Dr. Dan Poling, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Frank O. Holt, Registrar, University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Lewis B. Hillis, Berkeley, California. 


Thursday Morning 


: 00—Worship—Bishop George Craig Stewart, Diocese of 


Chicago, Protestant Episcopal Church of North America. 
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9: 30—Morning Theme—‘‘The Reality of the Spiritual’? Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones, Haverford College. 
Discussion will be led by Dr. William P. Lemon, Minne- 
apolis. 
The conference will be given ample time to question both 
the speaker and the discussion leader. 

12: 30—Luncheon Forums for Interest Groups—These luncheon 
groups will be arranged prior to the conference provided 
enough persons indicate on card enclosed their desire to’ 
have a place in such groups. The groups will consider: 
The Use of the University Pastor’s House, Student 
Worship Services, Social Service Projects, The Use of 
Dramatics, Cooperative Campus Techniques, Credit 
Courses in Religion, ete. 


Thursday Afternoon 
1:45—The Faculty—Student Conference at Detroit. Many 
persons attending this conference will be present also at 
the Chicago Conference and wili bring reports of the 
Detroit meeting at this hour. Some of the reporters are 
Dr. E. W. Blakeman, Berkley, Cal., Dr. Thomas Graham, 
Oberlin, O., Mr. R. H. Leach and Miss Leslie Blanchard, 
New York City. 
3: 00—Symposium—‘‘Tdentity of Objective Through Variety 
of Method.’’ 
(In this session we hope to understand the unity of our 
goals reached through a variety of methods). 
The College Pulpit—The Rev. Harold F. Carr, 
preacher to students, University of Pennsylvania. 
The University Pastor—Mr. Thomas 8. Evans, Uni- 
versity Religious Conference, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 
The Association Secretary—Mr. H. P. Van Dusen, 
New York City. 


Thursday Evening 
6:30—The Conference Dinner (Informal)—Dr. George R. 
Baker, Chairman, University Committee, Council of 
Church Boards of Education, Presiding. 
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THEME FOR THE EVENING 


‘““The Implications For Religion of Current Trends in 
Scientific and Social Thought.’’ 


A Symposium 

Representing the Physical Sciences—President R. A. 
Millikan, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
California. 

Representing the Social Sciences—Professor C. A. Ellwood, 
Department of Sociology, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Representing the Biological Sciences with Special Refer- 
ence to the Psychology of Personality—Professor Ed- 
mund S. Conklin, Department of Psychology, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Representing the Conference in Summary Statement— 
‘‘Religion for the Modern Mind,’’ Dean Charles W. 
Gilkey, Dean of the Chapel, University of Chicago. 


Friday Morning 
9: 00—Worship—Dr. William H. Boddy, Chicago. 


9: 20-9: 50—Business Session: Constitutional Amendments, 
Election of Officers, Place of Next Meeting. 


10: 00—Separate conferences by associations, unions, denomina- 
tions. 

The place of each meeting will be announced upon the 
printed program of the Conference. 

Group Chairmen—George R. Baker, William Young, War- 
ren Sheldon, J. Marvin Culbreth, Henry H. Sweets, 
David R. Porter, Harry Thomas Stock, Leslie Blanchard, 
C. P. Harry, and others. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL 
Instructors, Eprrep py Ismar J. Perirz, PROFESSOR OF 
BisuicaL LireRATURE, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 


The National Association of Biblical Instructors will hold its 
annual meeting at Union Theological Seminary, Wednesday, 
December 31, 1930. The morning session will begin at nine 
thirty and there will be an afternoon session. This change from 
the usual plan, at least in recent years, of holding an evening 
session preceded by a dinner, and with the concluding session 
the following morning, is made necessary by the fact that our 
sister society, the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, is 
continuing its meeting through two full days, including the 
evening of Tuesday. Members of our society are asked to note 
this change of procedure, for this year, and to appear promptly 
for the opening in order that the full time for two sessions may 
be profitably used. It is expected that those attending the 
meeting will lunch together in the private dining room of the 
Seminary Cafeteria at noon. 

The presidential address by Professor Irwin R. Beiler of 
Allegheny College will discuss ‘‘Some Implications of Our 
Teaching Aims’”’ and this will be, in some respects, the central 
theme for the meeting. 

‘‘Shall Prospective Ministerial Students Postpone Their Bib- 
lical Studies While in College?’’ This will be discussed by 
Professor George Dahl of Yale Divinity School, from the view- 
point of a teacher in a theological seminary. There will also be 
a discussion of the same theme from the viewpoint of a college 
teacher. 

‘‘Teaching the Bible for Life Values’’ will be presented by 
Professor Bruce Curry of Union Theological Seminary. 

By action of the society at its last meeting the secondary 
schools are to have a larger share in this meeting than has 
sometimes been the case and teachers of Bible in these schools 
are asked to bear this fact in mind and to plan to be present. 
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The special problems which confront a Jewish teacher with 
Jewish students will be presented by a leading representative 
of that faith. 

The plan which was begun last year of having a series of brief 
practical talks, reporting new and significant achievements in 
actual experience with classes or groups, will be continued this 
year. The chairman of the program committee wishes to take 
advantage of this opportunity to invite voluntary contributions 
for this part of the program. Will not any member of the 
society who plans to be present and who has had any special ex- 
perience of interest for the group, or who has tried some new 
and promising method, please send his name and theme to the 
undersigned for inclusion in the program? 

Raupyu K. Hickox, Chairman, Program Committee, 
Wells College, Aurora, New York 


HONORS COURSES IN BIBLICAL HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE AT WELLS COLLEGE 


Irwin R. BEILER 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Allegheny College 


Even though the most of our readers are familiar with the 
idea of honors courses, since they have been set up in at least a 
hundred American colleges and universities, there is still room 
for the story of their operation in view of the fact that the num- 
ber of institutions actually working the plan is much smaller and 
that though it has been in use here and there the most of a dec- 
ade, it is still very much in the experimental stage. The plan is 
designed to largely free the gifted student from academic rou- 
tine, class attendance and periodic tests, and to replace the usual 
series of disconnected courses with an opportunity to concentrate 
on some one field during his last two college years. It rests upon 
the belief that finally students must educate themselves and that 
that is better done by setting them at work somewhat indepen- 
dently and so developing their own initiative than by soaking up 
lectures or even the regular doing of set assignments. 

The plan at Wells is much like those at other colleges. Those 
students who desire two years of study in a particular field and 
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whose ability the first two years of college warrants it take up 
the work under direction as they need it. The general require- 
ments in language and other fields must be met. At the end of 
the senior year the honors student must take a series of compre- 
hensive examinations, a minimum length of twelve hours, cover- 
ing the field of work. These are set by examiners invited from 
other colleges and the department involved, and may include an 
oral as well as the written tests. 

This year the Department of Biblical History and Literature 
had a candidate for honors and her special field was the New 
Testament. Professor Hickok had invited Professor Peritz as 
the chairman and the writer and they as a committee of three 
met to review the five comprehensive examinations taken earlier. 
Hach one had previously read the thesis, written on the Gospel 
of Luke, and later on the basis of this an oral was held. The 
examiners were very favorably impressed by the character of the 
work that had been done. The young woman had an acquain- 
tance with the content and chief problems of the New Testament, 
the major theories connected with them, and the literature of the 
field that to say the least is extremely rare in an undergraduate. 
I have known theological graduates who were not so well oriented 
in the field. This familiarity reached the Old Testament also, 
though naturally with less of thoroughness. The summa cum 
laude major in Bible under the olde régime would neither know 
her field as thoroughly nor be as likely to continue her studies 
beyond college walls. The plan as we saw it in operation prom- 
ises much not only for the development of our more capable 
undergraduates but also for the development of our colleges into 
more vital educational institutions. 


Miss Ruth E. Anderson of the Council staff will report some 
findings growing out of the work on the new Handbook of 
Christian Education at the meeting of the N. A. B. I. Her sub- 
ject will be ‘‘Bible and Religion in the Curricula of Tax-Sup- 
ported Higher Schools.’’ 


Mimeographed copies, with full instructions for music and 
other details of an original Candle Light Communion Service 
for students, are available at 25 cents per copy. Address Dr. W. 
H. Fowler, 365 Terrace Avenue, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PROPOSALS FROM THE ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF RELIGION 
(Mid-Western States) 


TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS 
(Eastern and Southern Sections) 


FRANK GARRETT WARD, Secretar 
rs 


The proposals contained below are offered through the medium 
of CuristtAN Epucation to the executives and membership of 
the Eastern and Southern sections of the N. A. B. L, as an 
expression of the thought of the Association of Teachers of 
Religion regarding matters of inter-sectional relationship. It is 
hoped that the Eastern and Southern Associations will take 
opportunity, in the near future, to consider these proposals and 
to offer comments or criticisms upon them. 

It is suggested that after ample opportunity for discussion, 
these and other proposals be referred to a ‘‘national standing 
committee’’ for the organization of a final form of the basis of 
inter-sectional action. 

The Association of Teachers of Religion suggests that the ulti- 
mate proposals be effective with the beginning of the academic 
year 1931-32. 

Proposal II-(3)-(a), is offered upon the assumption that there 
will appear in Curist1an Epucation articles of professional sig- 
nificance to the teacher of religion sufficient in number and 
quality to justify the requirement of subscription. It is our 
belief that CuristiAn Epucamion is able to serve our membership 
most advantageously in this respect, and we therefore propose 
the (to us) new requirement of subscription. It is understood 
that those who now receive the magazine personally through some 
special denomination or college source, or by private subserip- 
tion, would not be required to duplicate. 

Inter-sectional meetings can be arranged quite conveniently 
in conjunction with some larger meeting such as the annual meet- 
ings of the Religious Education Association or of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
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Proposal I. That the entire country be apportioned by 
agreement between the sectional organizations, and that no sec- 
tional organization accept members from the territory of another 
sectional prganization. 

Persons near the boundary between two sections may, if 
elected, pay the membership fee (not Curistian Epucation) 
in the adjacent section. 

Proposal II. That membership in the sectional organiza- 
tions shall be in the following terms: 

(1) Period of membership shall be the academic year, October 
to June, rather than the calendar year. 

(2) Basis of membership shall be subject to the complete and 
final discretion of the sectional organization. Sectional organi- 
zations may establish their own local regulations as to the elec- 
tion of persons to membership. 

(8) Cost of membership. 

(a) Annual subscription to CHRISTIAN Epucation, at the club 
rate, this subscription to be transmitted to the publisher through 
the sectional secretary-treasurer. 

(b) Plus whatever additional fee the sectional organization 
desires to assess its own members, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing its own sectional activities. 

(4) Transfers of membership. 

When a member of one sectional organization, having paid his 
subscription and sectional fee for the current academic year, 
moves into the territory of another sectional organization, the 
secretary-treasurer of his old sectional organization shall notify 
the secretary-treasurer of his new section of the change in ad- 
dress, and 

(a) if the person is qualified under paragraph (2) to mem- 
bership in the new organization, then his membership shall be 
transferred without any additional fee being paid by him, and 
without any transfer of fee between the sectional organizations, 
for the remainder of the current academic year. Thereafter he 
shall meet the requirements of his new sectional organization as 
in paragraphs (3a) and (3b) ; or 

(b) if the person is not able to qualify as a member in his new 
territory, owing to a difference in the basis of membership, or if 
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not elected to membership, he shall be carried by his old sectional 
organization until the end of the current academic year and 
thereafter be dropped. 

(5) Sectional meetings or conventions. A member in good 
standing in any sectional organization shall be entitled to attend 
and participate in the general sessions of the conventions of 
other sectional organizations, but not to vote on questions of pol- 
icy or finance, or at election of officers. 

Proposal III, That the presidents of the sectional organiza- 
tions form a ‘‘national standing committee,’’ under a rotating 
chairmanship, to seek full cooperation between the various sec- 
tional organizations; to arrange, if possible, a ‘‘national’’ con- 
vention perhaps every third year, or inter-sectional meetings ; to 
consider and determine the allotment of space in CHRISTIAN 
Epucation; to deal with any questions which may arise as to 
these proposals; and for similar purposes. 


WINTER MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


The Association of Teachers of Religion has been invited to 
hold its winter meeting in conjunction with the International 
Council of Religious Education, at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1981. 

This arrangement was tried out last February with much 
satisfaction to all interested. A more complete program is in 
prospect for next February. The members of the Association 
of Teachers of Religion will meet for luncheon and in business 
session, and there will also be opportunity for the presentation 
and discussion of significant papers. Among the topics to be 
considered are such as these: ‘‘ Cooperation between the Church 
Worker on the Campus, and the Faculty ;’’ ‘‘The Motivation of 
Bible Study in Terms of Immediate Life Situations of Stu- 
dents;’’ “‘A Project for the Self Study of the Religious Life 
of the Smaller College;’’ ‘‘The Function of the Teacher of 
‘Secular’ Subjects, in Relation to the Religious Life of the 
College,’’—a symposium. 

Suggestions from our members will be much appreciated. 

FRANK GARRETT Warp, Secretary-Treasurer 
5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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RELIGIOUS WORK IN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES 


President Robert M. Hutchins, The University of Chicago: 
The cooperative religious work at the University of Chicago 
centers around and radiates from the University Chapel, which 
is administered by the Board of Social Service and Religion, in 
whose membership of sixteen the faculty and student body are 
equally represented. 


President Frank P. Graham, The University of North Caro- 
lina: Five churches ... with vital social and spiritual life 
cooperate in a generous non-sectarian way in presenting the 
deep and permanent spiritual values of life and personality. 


President H. Y. Benedict, The University of Texas: In my 
opinion the ‘‘campus’’ churches and the two Christian Associa- 
tions are making a real and lasting contribution to the spiritual 
and moral life of the student body. 


President Karl T. Compton, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: Practically all the churches in the vicinity of 
Technology have special student clubs and the pastor or assistant 
pastor gives special time and energy to promoting work in them. 


The above are extracts received just as we go to press. Other 
letters, usually in full, follow. R.L. K. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Grorce H. Drenny, President 


The most encouraging thing on our campus, in my judgment, 
is the cooperative religious work done by representatives of the 
several religious groups. This united effort is making a deep 
impression on the student-body. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
Ernest C. Moors, Vice-President and Director 


We have been much heartened by the work of the Council on 
Religion which has pitched its tent beside the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. It of itself seems to us to be the most 
religious enterprise which we have yet seen in this world, for in 
it the leading Jews, Catholics and Protestants of our city are 
overlooking their theoretical differences in order that they may 
join in inviting young people to a religious way of life. I think 
they will succeed because they are capitalizing the elements 
which are common to them all rather than exploiting their dif- 
ferences. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
A. J. Janata, for the President 


The University of Illinois, being a state institution, can not 
engage in any religious work, or at any rate in any such work 
of a sectarian nature. Recognizing the situation, several of the 
religious denominations have established foundations in connec- 
tion with the churches in the University community, which 
foundations serve as social centers for students of their re- 
spective faiths and as institutions for the teaching of religion. 
Two or three of these foundations have organized courses in 
religious education. These courses are open to all students in 
the University and the University accepts for credit work done 
in certain of these courses (depending on the content of the 
course and the training of the persons who give it) just as it 
would give credit for work done in denominational colleges else- 
where in the State. In fact, I believe that these religious founda- 
tions are chartered by the State as educational institutions. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Wauter A. Jessup, President 


The School of Religion at the State University of Iowa is a 
cooperative effort between the University and the organized 
religious groups of the State to provide a high-grade program 
of religious education as a part of the curricular and extra- 
curricular life of the University. The School, which is now 
in its fourth year, is proving itself an increasingly valuable 
factor in the life of the institution. As an educational project 
of the highest importance and as an adventure in understanding 
and good-will, it has had my heartiest support from the be- 
ginning. , 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
WinuraAmM Matuer Lewis, President 


In religious work at Lafayette College we find the leadership 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education most helpful. 
There is a great deal of interest this year among the students in 
the work of the Chestnut Hill Church which they direct, in 
deputation work, and in making Brainerd Hall an effective social 
center for all the students. 

The college this year has a new type of chapel service. At 
0:30 each Wednesday afternoon, we have what is called the 
Even Song. This, in fact, consists of one-half hour devoted to 
organ music and was inaugurated in order to give the stdents a 
time for quiet and thought away from the noise and many ac- 
tivities of the campus. The body of the chapel is not illuminated 
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and students may come and go as they wish. There were twenty- 
five present at the first Even Song and the number has now 
grown to more than one hundred and fifty. We believe that 
this service serves a real purpose in the spiritual life of the 
students. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
R. W. THarcuer, President 


We have on this campus a Council of United Religious Work 
with a full-time Secretary in charge. The Secretary’s salary is 
paid chiefly by contributions from the General Boards of several 
different denominations of Protestant churches, but the work is 
strictly non-sectarian in character. 

It is meeting with very excellent results in unifying the 
religious thought and effort among the students on the campus 

.and is dignifying in the minds of students religious programs 
and consideration. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
R. 8. SuHaw, President 


Our Peoples Church in East Lansing, sponsored primarily by 
four religious denominations and generously and heartily sup- 
ported by the people of the community, representing many 
ereeds, performs a valuable service to citizens generally and 
especially to the students of Michigan State College. 

Contacts with the student body are brought about through 
Y.M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and numerous social and educa- 
tional agences by which students are reached. The College co- 
operates with the church and gives credit for courses in relig- 
ious education taught by members of the church staff. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
FrRaNK Eaurston Rossins, Asistant to the President 


The general religious organization of the students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is the Student Christian Association which 
has been organized here for a great many years and occupies 
a building of its own, Lane Hall. The Association has a board 
of trustees composed chiefly of members of the faculty and in- 
terested citizens. The officers of the Association are students 
and their work is organized under various committees. 

Many of the Ann Arbor churches have student pastors or are 
otherwise organized to carry out religious work among the stu- 
dent body. The Methodist Episcopal Church, for example, has 
the Wesley Guild with a building of its own, and the Episcopal 
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Church has Harris Hall, a building devoted to activities of Epis- — 
copalian University students. There is a student pastor at the — 
Presbyterian church. The Catholic church maintains a special — 
chapel for University students with its own building and with a — 
chaplain in charge. Provisions of various natures are also made 
by the Congregational and other churches of the city. : 

The Michigan School of Religion has also been organized for — 
the purpose of offering from time to time lectures and courses © 
of religious instruction. This organization has no headquarters 
but is advanced by a group of citizens who are interested in the © 
project with the unofficial support of a number of members of — 
the faculty. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
Aurrep H. UpHaAm, President 


The student work now being conducted by various churches 
at Miami University gives every indication of sound judgment, 
real enthusiasm, and wide-spread influence for good. 

Four churches in Oxford are actively engaged in this work. 
The Methodist Church, through the local branch of the Wesley 
Foundation, employs a full-time student pastor. The Presby- 
terian Church has a similar arrangement operating on funds pro- 
vided by the Synod of Ohio. Both the United Presbyterian 
Church and the Episcopal Church have experienced workers giy- 
ing a large part of their time to the students. The administra- 
tion of the University has constantly encouraged these activities, 
and are all delighted with the progress that has been made. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Water Wiliams, Acting President 


I wish to say that I have had the good fortune through many 
years, to watch the development of religious work among stu- 
dents in the University of Missouri; to see the founding of the 
Bible College of Missouri, which is now affiliated with the Uni- 
versity ; to see the inauguration of an excellent network of stu- 
dent centers; to see the strengthening of Columbia churches and 
the beginnings of an affiliate membership movement that has 
brought the University of Missouri the largest student affiliate 
church membership in America. I have been pleased to watch 
the student religious work in Columbia become a model of co- 
operation and of personal religious endeavor. And above all, I 
have been pleased to observe the success of the Missouri plan 
of centering all students’ attention on the church organizations 
of Columbia; for that, if anything, is the prime distinction of 
our excellent Students Religious Council which is composed of a 
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dozen Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic religious student organi- 
zations, which, through its eight years’ existence, has been a 
pioneer in the field of interdenominational cooperation—an 
organization that has contributed much to the wholesome religi- 
ous atmosphere around the University of Missouri. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Livineston Farranp, President 


I have followed with hearty approval the steady progress of 
the United Religious Work at Cornell. I am particularly glad to 
learn that two more religious groups have recently added men to 
the staff, making seven such representatives in all. The plan by 
which these groups are uniting in a common service to the Uni- 
versity, while each maintains as well its own distinctive program 
and traditions, has been tested by ten years of effective operation 
here. The united work is conducted under the leadership of Mr. 
Edwards in a broad, liberal and helpful spirit and in accordance 
with the traditions of Cornell. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
JosEPH A. Park, Dean of Men 


The religious work carried on at the Ohio State University 
is directed by the University Religious Council, composed of the 
student workers in neighborhood churches, together with the 
Secretaries of the University Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Be- 
ginning with the Freshman Week program and continuing 
through the year, students are constantly reminded of the in- 
vitation which the church extends them. 

A splendid spirit of cooperation exists within this group, 
which enjoys the confidence and support of the University Ad- 
ministration. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Josian H. PennimAn, Provost 


Religious work at the large universities is necessarily inter- 
denominational, because these institutions are not affiliated with 
any one religious body, but their students represent all shades 
of religious opinion. An organization for religious work among 
students must, therefore, contain representatives of a number of 
different denominations and creeds. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania the secretaries appointed by various church bodies are 
active and efficient. They are moreover cooperative, the result 
being cumulative in its influence. The spirit of their work is 
admirable, and so far as I am aware perfect harmony prevails. 
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I am in deepest sympathy with every effort that has for its pur- 
pose the turning of the thoughts of University students to the 
higher things of its spiritual life, and I am sure that the religi- 
ous work done at the University of Pennsylvania is accomplish- 
ing this result. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Epwarp C. Exuiorr, President 

The religious activities of the student pastors among the 
Purdue students have always been of the most stimulating and 
helpful sort. I have come to look upon these student pastors as 
making up an unofficial department of human relations. Pur- 
due could not meet its full responsibility without the assistance 
rendered by these representatives of the Christian churches. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 

I wish to make the following statement in regard to the religi- 
ous work at the College of William and Mary. There is a fine 
cooperative spirit among the several religious organizations of 
this community. It is manifested from time to time by the 
ministers and by the young people’s organizations in the 
churches. There has been an attempt on the part of the min- 
isters to share their programs with the students to the fullest 
extent. Also, the religious groups on the campus make a point 
of cooperating with the churches in every way. This work is 
motivated by a Council composed of representatives from all the 
groups in the community. Sectarian lines are forgotten, and an 
attempt is made to stress the essential things of life. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
East Radford, Virginia 
JOHN PRESTON McCoNNELL, President 
This college holds a daily forty-minute Assembly five days 
each week which all students are required to attend. On Tues- 
day, each week, the students of the various denominations rep- 
resented in the college meet their pastor in designated rooms in 
the college buildings. The pastors of the Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Christian (Disciples) and Episcopal churches 
have large groups. Each pastor uses this time just as he wishes. 
I think no two of them make the same use of the period and each 
varies the exact work he does with them from year to year. 
The authorities of the various denominations that are largely 
represented take great care to see to it that the right type of 
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ministers are sent to the local congregations, with ability to ¢co- 
operate with the college and understand the spirit and problems 
of college life. An effort is made to reach every student in the 
college with Christian education ideals and influence. This plan 
has worked remarkably well. The students, the pastors, and the 
college authorities are uniform in their appreciation of the way 
this matter works out. The college pays these pastors nothing. 
The church boards and the pastors feel that it is a form of 
Christian education that the church owes the students in the 
college. There are some Catholic students but the number is 
not very large. Provision is made for keeping them in touch 
with the Catholic representatives. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Epwin A. ALDERMAN, President 


The Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian Churches have stu- 
dent pastors who are giving a part of their time, and a very 
valuable part, to our codperative work. The Rector of the 
Episcopal Church gives even a larger portion of his time, and, 
while the lack of full time men prevents a very comprehensive 
program being put on, there is a very close touch with the work 
carried on by these churches in that there is no over-lapping or 
duplication. We have not yet attempted to divide up the re- 
ligious work at the University into segments. We do unite in a 
common service to the University, and at the same time make it 
possible for a student to identify himself with the distinctive pro- 
gram of the church of his preference. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
RaupH Harwe, President 


February, 1926, marked the return of weekday voluntary 
Chapel services to the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. Prior to 
this no chapel services had been held at the Institute since 1893. 
It was possible to resume these Chapel services because of the 
strong influence for good which the student Y. M. C. A. pos- 
sesses at this College. We have found that the various ministers 
in the city cooperate with us gladly, and are willing and do give 
short talks during the weekday services. Chapel is attended 
by a very encouraging number of students, and we know that 
this religious work has been of great value to the college morale. 
For this we are much beholding to the pastors of our city 
churches. Chapel is conducted for the most part by these min- 
isters, with the President of the Institute, the various Professors, 
and several students taking charge from time to time. 
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THE WORK AS REPORTED BY THE WORKERS* 
ALABAMA UNION 
University of Alabama 


Alabama Union, the new student activities building at the 
University of Alabama, was open to the students for the first 
time Monday, September 8, 1930. This building houses all of 
the student organizations at the university and is an ideal place 
for them to spend their leisure time. 

The building is the most completely equipped and beautifully 
furnished on the campus, the cost of which, including furnish- 
ings, was $275,000. 

There are four churches that maintain student pastors here— 
Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist and Presbyterian. The local pas- 
tors of the other denominations look after the students of their 
faith. We strive, however, to do as much of our work as possi- 
ble with a cooperative program and not» to emphasize the 
denomination. The university pastor now teaches eight hours 
of religious education for which the university gives credit. 
There are about thirty-six hundred students enrolled in the uni- 
versity, over nine hundred of these being Methodist. 

Our organization is known as The Methodist Young People’s 
Council and is made up of the presidents of the Epworth 
Leagues, presidents of the Sunday school classes where the stu- 
dents belong, and any other members elected for various places. 
The Council has four departments: of life service, of extension, 
of recreation and social activities, and of social service. 

O. K. Lams, Methodist University Pastor 


WESLEY FOUNDATION 
University of California, Berkeley 


Our work among the Methodist constituency at Berkeley goes 
forward in a building near the campus and in the adjoining 
Methodist church. This building, known as the ‘‘student cen- 
ter,’’ is open daily and all day with reading room, library, radio, 

* Raymond H. Leach, University Secretary of the Council, assisted by his 


secretary, Bertha Tuma, has assembled and edited these data. For index 
and guide to appropriate illustrations see page 227—R. L. K. 
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pianos, rest and study rooms and a dining room used oceasion- 
ally by groups. A ‘‘house mother’’ resides on the second floor. 
The university pastor has his study and office at the entrance. 

To combine social freedom with careful thinking, we sustain 
at the University of California, Berkeley, (1) a club house which 
supplies a certain social freedom and that homely comradeship 
which keeps up morale; (2) a trained university pastor who 
functions as the personnel officer of a business or of a state de- 
partment would function; (3) voluntary activities socio-religious 
in type; (4) a crusade in behalf of the ideal university; (5) 
prayerful yet critical group discussions. 

Last year, the threshold of our Methodist student center was 
erossed more than five hundred times a week. That means that 
in forty weeks, twenty thousand times a youth voluntarily 
walked into the arms of his church. If we make a further study 
of the past year, we discover that 518 different persons enjoyed 
the general life and instruction of the Wesley Foundation or the 
house of worship next door, that 312 of these were in private 
interview with the university pastor, that 148 different students 
accepted committee duty in Wesley Foundation and Trinity 
Church, and that about 100, according to strict records on the 
counseling charts, made striking progress in faith and behavior. 
That is why we frequently refer to the work as ‘‘private educa- 
tion in religion.’’ 

E. W. BuakemMAN, Director 


WESTMINSTER HOUSE 
University of California, Berkeley 


Berkeley’s Westminster House was completed in 1927 at a cost 
of about $50,000. It contains six rooms used for committee 
meetings, classes, socials, breakfasts, dinners and conferences 
and six bedrooms for the use of family, helpers and guests. The 
music room and kitchen adjoining are ample for one hundred 
guests at dinner. Last year over 4,000 portions of refreshments 
were served to guests in Westminster House. 

The work is financed jointly by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and the Synod of California. The program is church cen- 
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tered. The university pastor and his wife regard themselves as 
an addition to the staff and Westminster House as an addition 
to the plant of every church sending students to the university. 
The location is ideal, across the road from the southeastern 
corner of the campus. 

Berkeley is fortunate in having excellent cooperation on the 
part of earnest, evangelical and missionary spirited churches. 
So excellent is the spirit that no separate organization exists of 
Westminster students. Students are invited to open-house from 
eight to eleven Saturday evenings. They are encouraged to talk 
over problems of every kind. Considerable time and attention 
has been devoted by the university pastor to the study of voca- 
tional counsel. One of the psychological tests he has developed, 
under the direction of Professors Stratton and Brown of the 
Department of Psychology of the University of California, has 
been taken by thousands of young people who have been helped 
by it to a better understanding of themselves and to a more sat- 
isfactory adjustment to their surroundings. 

Lewis B. Hituis, Director 


Davis ComMuUNITY CHURCH 
California College of Agriculture 


Davis Community Church was built in 1925 at a cost of 
$100,000 to serve not only the spiritual needs of the town folk, 
but also the hundreds of young people who attend the College of 
Agriculture. 

A unique feature of the work at Davis is the fact that four 
denominations are officially and financially cooperating in their 
approach to this college where are being trained the future rural 
leaders not only of our western states but also of seventeen for- 
eign countries representing over three quarters of the entire 
population of the world. These foreign students, almost without 
exception, are to be future leaders of rural life in their own home 
lands. 

By means of its well rounded program, the church furnishes 
all the most important elements in the life of any community 
family—treligious, social and educational activities. 
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It is interesting to note that more than half of the professors 
acting as heads of divisions of this College are either officers of 
the Davis Community Church or are holding responsible posi; 
tions in its program. To the Christian leadership of these men, 
Davis owes much of her success in her Community Church enter- 
prise. 

NatHan M. Fiske, Pastor 


NEwMaANn Hau 
Los Angeles Junior College 


The University Religious Conference of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles was incorporated July, 1928. All of the 
religious sects, denominations and subsidiary organizations co- 
operated to provide a complete life-centered educational program 
at an institution of learning. 

While the university was still located at its Hollywood campus 
the Conference had its headquarters in and functioned from . 
Newman Hall, the home of Newman Club—the Catholic organi- 
zation. When the university moved to Westwood Hills, the 
former campus became the home of Los Angeles Junior College 
and the Religious Conference established a branch work there 
with Newman Hall as the center of all the united religious as 
well as social activities of the Junior College. Here offices were 
provided for the Catholic Newman Club, the Jewish Menorah 
Society, the Episcopal Club, the Lutheran Club, the Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. 
A. and Disciple organizations, all of which are considered as con- 
stituent groups of the University Religious Conference. 

A list of the activities centering in Newman Hall for the 
month of September, 1930, is interesting—general reception for 
new students, Y. M. C. A. dinner and initiation, Y. W. C. A. din- 
ner and initiation, Newman Club dinner, Newman Club tea- 
dance, Newman Club communion breakfast, weekly Methodist 
luncheons, Menorah party, weekly discussion groups (four 

‘groups sponsored by Protestant students), World Friendship 
banquet, advisors’ meetings, faculty men’s dance, faculty 
women’s tea, associated Japanese students’ dance, French and 
Latin clubs’ initiations, regular and incidental club meetings. 
Tuomas 8. Evans, Executive Secretary 
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WESLEY FOUNDATION 
University of Colorado 


Wesley Foundation at the University of Colorado carries on 
about the same type of program as Wesley Foundation generally 
and preference for the Methodist Episcopal Church was claimed 
by 580 students here this fall, the number of Presbyterians being 
nearly the same. A third group of approximately like size, is 
the non-preference group. 

On September 28, the Sunday before the opening of classes, 
ninety-eight students were present at the Sabbath morning 
forum. The forum is a class conducted for students as a part 
of the religious education program of Wesley Foundation, the 
aim being to help the student in formulating his religious ideals 
and life patterns. On the same day at 5:00 P. M. eighty-seven 
students gathered in the church for the Friendship Hour. This 
hour is just what its name signifies and is very popular with the 
students. Following this hour 103 were present at Epworth 
League. 

‘‘Something doing every Friday night’’ is the motto of the 
Wesley Foundation Council: a party, a hike into the mountains, 
or open-house at the student center fills the bill. 

Our aim is to train these young people for life with the Chris- 
tian ideal imbedded in their very natures. We are convinced 
that if the youth are to have a vital religion it must be their 
own, not something that has been thought out and passed on 
down to them. We build on all that has gone before but ‘‘we 
build.’’ 


HERBERT ANDREWS CuLugasToN, Pastor 


WESTMINSTER House 
University of Colorado 


Westminster House is the home of the university pastor. It 
is situated one block from the campus in one of the most beau- 
tiful locations in the city of Boulder. One is able to see from 
the porch of the house, the snow-capped glacier, winter and sum- 
mer. The house is large enough to be well adapted to the pur- 
poses of a student center. 
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Hach Friday evening there is an informal gathering of stu- 
dents who play games, sing and tune in on the radio programs 
and also enjoy the refreshments which are served. An annual 
banquet is held in January of each year when a turkey dinner 
and a good program are enjoyed. The social activities are only 
a means to make it possible to reach the students in a religious 
way. 

The Presbyterian students at the University of Colorado are 
organized into what is known as the Presbyterian Union which 
meets each Sunday morning as a Bible class. The average at- 
tendance of this class last year was eighty-five. On Sunday 
evenings, the Union meets for a forum which follows a supper 
and social hour. One Sunday morning service of each month 
is given into the charge of the Union, the university pastor 
preaching the sermon and the students assisting in various ways. 
More than 1,500 students attended six services of this kind last 
year. 

Frank L. Greenway, University Pastor 


Storrs CHuRcH AND Community Hovusn* 


Connecticut Agricultural College 


The Church and Community House are located on the campus 
at Storrs and provide for the religious and social needs of both 
the student body and the community. The College has been 
built around the Church which was originally founded in 1737. 

The Connecticut Federation of Churches, representing many 
of the religious groups of the State, assumed the chief respon- 
sibility for financing the buildings, material assistance being ren- 
dered by the several denominations—Baptist, Episcopal, Luth- 
eran, Methodist, Presbyterian, Universalist—also by Catholic 
and Jewish friends. 

Said Dr. L. H. Dorchester, President of Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Churches, 


This Church and Community House register in a substantial way 
the faith of the good people of Connecticut in its youth and in the 
response they will make to Christian ideals. These church buildings 


*See October, 1930, issue of CHRisTIAN Epucation for more detailed 
account. 
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seek to parallel the modern agricultural expansion, giving to religion 
its large and rightful place on the campus and giving to the student a 
true perspective of life. 

This church plant expects to match the college facilities for advanc- 
ing horticulture with equally good facilities for advancing heart-culture, 
that the youth here may get an all-round training for life. 

This church is here to inspire reverence and conscience, love of God 
and man, goodness and kindness, and to help multiply in society the 
products of faith, hope and love. 

J. G. Waaconer, Pastor 


MertuHopist STUDENT HEADQUARTERS 
Florida State College for Women 


_For three years the Methodist Student Headquarters at the 
Florida State College for Women at Tallahassee has been steadily 
gaining recognition as a religious center on our campus. 

Methodist Student Headquarters is open all hours of the day 
to all students on the campus. It furnishes a jolly meeting 
place on a dreary day in an atmosphere of wholesome fellowship. 
The kitchen is fully equipped and can be used by any student 
without cost. The student pastor has regular office hours each 
day for student conferences. The meditation room offers that 
quiet nook where one may shut out the noise and confusion of 
campus life and become refreshed spiritually. 

In addition to its general usage, the building is in constant 
demand for council meetings, committee meetings, prayer groups, 
and all social activities sponsored by the Methodist students. 
Bible study classes are held here by the student pastor while all 
regular church activities are conducted at the church. The 
newly organized interdenominational group, the Religious Work- 
er’s Council, also holds its monthly meeting at Methodist Student 
Headquarters, enabling a still larger number of students and 
leaders to share the opportunities that such a building affords. 

Este ELLEN Moors, Student Pastor 


THE DiscipLes Divintry House 
The University of Chicago 
The Disciples Divinity House group has recently erected a 


beautiful stone building on the same lot with the University 
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Church of Disciples of Christ. The location, in many ways, is 
the most important and desirable corner adjoining the uni- 
versity. The architecture of this new building is of the Gothic 
type, harmoniously suited to the environment. 

On the first floor are located the offices, library, social rooms 
and chapel; in the basement, a dining room and kitchen. The 
second and third floors furnish dormitory accommodations for 
twenty-three men, and two guest rooms. 

The library has been named the Herbert Lockwood Willett 
Library in honor of the man who for twenty-seven years gave 
his services to the House as Dean. The library contains about 
1,500 volumes, one of the best collections of material written by 
and about Disciples of Christ. 

On Thursday nights supper is prepared for the members of 
the Disciples Club and their friends. This group is composed of 
graduate students in the Divinity School and faculty members. 

While the Disciples Divinity House has the charter right to 
confer the usual graduate degrees, it has not done so. Degrees 
are conferred by the university, and toward these degrees courses 
taken in the Disciples Divinity House receive the same credit as 
those taken in other departments. 

The attention of the Disciples Divinity House is turning more 
and more to the problem of training men for pastoral work. 
Methods are being studied for providing more adequate assis- 
tance in equipping men for the pulpit. At the same time the 
House furnishes a place and opportunity for all graduate Dis- 


ciples students in the university to meet socially. 
E. 8. Amzs, Dean 


Torn Baptist CHuRCH AND STUDENT CENTER 
University of Illinois 


The work for Baptist students at the University of Illinois was 
established in the fall of 1912 when the Illinois Baptist State 
Convention and the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention placed the Rev. Martin 8. Bryant at the University 
of Illinois as the Baptist university pastor. Mr. Bryant still 
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continues in that capacity. In 1916 a beautiful and commodious 
house of worship and social center combined was erected in the 
immediate university community. This building was con- 
structed by the Illinois Baptist State Convention in whose name 
the property is held. 

The church has been practically from the outset a regularly 
organized church manned primarily for and by the students, 
holding regular Sunday services, carrying on a large program 
of religious education, a system of weekly giving for both local 
and missionary purposes, a carefully planned program of social 
activities and with departments of devotional life, deputation 
work, life service guidance, meetings, missions, music and fel- 
lowship. 

Last year 122 students were weekly givers, 150 took the courses 
in religious education and seventeen attended summer confer- 
ences. The deputation teams in their work in nearby towns pre- 
sented the Christian message to more than 1,000 different indi- 
viduals. This fall two of the graduates of last year entered the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

The pastor tries to be more than mere minister and director 
of religious education. He tries to be a pastor and friend to 
those dear young people who are away from home, and his great- 
est joys and satisfactions come from the continual stream of 
personal conferences in the study where he is unfailingly found 
from four to six every night and at other times by appointment. 

Martin 8. Bryant, Pastor 


CHAPEL OF St. JOHN THE DIVINE 
University of Illinois 


The Episcopal Foundation at the University of Illinois is at 
present in an uncompleted stage. We have erected three bays 
of an eight bay church, one of the most beautiful in the midwest. 
This portion holds about two hundred and is filled every Sunday 
largely with students. For a student center or guild hall we 
have an old frame house where meetings are held and where the 
woman worker lives and the administrative offices are located. 
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Student activities head up in the Chapel Club, the student 


organization, directed by the Student Council, consisting of the 


; heads of the constituent guilds. These guilds cover all the main 


activities, choir, acolytes, altar work, dramatics, extension, 
social. Besides we have a special guild for the Greek Orthodox 
students who are cared for here by the Episcopal Church. 

The picture shows our present quarters. Both it and the staff 
are quite inadequate to take care of the work or to accomplish 
enough of that personal contact which is so necessary. 

Morton C. Strong, Chaplain 


Tue McKiInury FounNDATION 
University of Illinois 


The McKinley Foundation, named for United States Senator 
William B. McKinley, who gave $200,000 for the building on 
condition that the Presbyterians of Illinois raise $400,000 for 
endowment, was delicated in February, 1930. It is 160 feet 
long and 100 feet deep at both ends, being the shape of the 
letter H. The architecture is Gothic and Old English, conform- 
ing to the character of the church. It is built of concrete and 
steel throughout, and all the floors are terrazzo. 

From the main entrance you come at once into a large drawing 
room 28 feet by 100 feet. This room has all the comforts of 
home—davenports, easy chairs, writing desks, and a huge stone 
fireplace. From this room you can enter various smaller rooms 
for committee meetings or class rooms on Sunday, or others for 
social purposes with kitchenettes attached. Also on this floor 
are the library, a beautiful small chapel seating about forty, 
and a sun room with bright wicker furniture and a radio. 
Raised two steps from the drawing room at the east end is a 
suite of five offices surrounding a large lobby, to make the access 
easy for the students. 

Upstairs is a great hall, 40 feet by 100 feet. This is an assem- 
bly room with a platform at one end, which also is a splendidly 
equipped stage for dramatics. On other occasions it is a ban- 
quet hall, seating 500 or more. 
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Last year a thousand students a week used the Foundation 
from the time it was opened in November until June. There 
were at least sixteen denominations and twelve nationalities 
included in the program. 

J. WAuTER MAuone, JR., Director 


Tue NeEwMAN FOUNDATION 
University of Illinois 


The object of the Newman Foundation is to minister to the 
spiritual, moral and social welfare of students attending the 
University of Illinois. It comprises a university chapel seating 
1,000, two residence halls accommodating 325 men students, and 
a social center suitable for various types of gatherings, including 
banquets, educational conferences and social programs. The 
residence halls are occupied by students of the Protestant, Jew- 
ish, and Catholic faiths and no question is asked concerning the 
religious affiliations of the young man applying for residence at 
the hall. The Foundation was established in 1926. 

A plan of religious education has been worked out in conjune- 
tion with the University of Illinois whereby courses in religion 
are offered by the Newman Foundation as well as by other 
Foundations on the campus and these courses are accredited by 
the university. 

The bronze tablet in the entrance of Newman Hall bears the 
following inscription : 

This group of buildings comprising the Newman Foundation has 
been erected to offer to the students at the University of Illinois, who 
come from all parts of our nation and from foreign lands as strangers 
in our midst, the comfort of home, the warmth of the fire-side and the 
touch of the family life. 

To students sprung from every race and of every political and 
religious creed, it offers a common home for the fostering of friendship 
and democracy, a sanctuary for the perpetuation of the finest tradi- 


tions in Illinois, and a shrine for the development of the noblest ideals 
of American life and manhood. 


JoHN A. O’Brien, Director 
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Piuerim FounDATION 
University of Illinois 


The Pilgrim Foundation at the University of Illinois represents 
organically the State Conference of Congregational Churches, 
and united with the First Congregational Church of Champaign 
is carrying on a program of religion for students. Thirteen 
committees care for its various phases of work. 

At present all activities are carried on in the building owned 
by the First Congregational Church. A building program is 
planned by the Pilgrim Foundation, which would erect even- 
tually an addition to the present church in which could be housed 
more adequately the activities of the student groups. Member- 
ship in the Student Association implies membership, either 
affiliate or full, in the First Congregational Church of Cham- 
paign. 

The three major features of the program of the Student Asso- 
ciation are found in the work done by the forum, church school, 
and social committees. The forum committee has charge of a 
Sunday evening discussion group which numbers nearly a hun- 
dred weekly and which discusses social, political, and religious 
topics. A light luncheon is served after this meeting and a 
social period follows. 

The church school committee has a progressive plan of church 
school classes run on the semester basis. An orientation course 
is given to freshmen the first semester but aside from it there 
are no required courses. 

The social committee sponsors a party every Friday night 
during the school year and maintains open-house in the parlors 
other nights. A hike is conducted each Saturday afternoon by 
this committee through what is known as the Rain or Shine Club. 

One of the features of benevolent interest which is shown by 
the group is its support of a student in Talas, Turkey. 

Winuiam EH. McCormack, Director 


DiscreLes, FouNDATION—UNIVERSITY PLACE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
University of Illinois 
Illinois still continues to be the third largest state university 


in the United States. Its phenomenal growth is shown by the 
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fact that it has advanced from 334 students in 1880 to 13,123 in 
1929-30. Do you see the importance of bringing religious in- 
fluence to the campus along with these fine boys and girls? 
You know, of course, that the university assumes no responsi- 
bility for the development of spiritual life. There is no religi- 
ous education on the campus save that brought by the various 
churches and foundations. Must our students leave their 
religion at home in the family trunk? 

There is much to be done by the fifteen active committees 
of the Student Cabinet at the Disciples’ Foundation; and it is 
no small task to enlist the services of nearly four hundred active 
students who are in on all that goes on around the building. 

There are parties, picnics, banquets and luncheons to plan; 
meals to prepare and serve; dishes to wash; plays to coach; 
church school committee meetings; letters and cards to send out; 
students to be visited in their rooms; hospital calls, where one 
often makes the most important contacts of the year; hours of 
preparation for week-end affairs; programs to make; menus to 
be printed; posters to make and tint; choir and orchestra re- 
hearsals; mission study classes; discussion groups; extension 
work throughout the state; finance and membership campaigns; 
Sunday evening suppers; Thursday ‘‘friendlies’’; fellowship 
breakfasts; life-work conferences; worship services to develop; 
pageant practices; annual Christian conference on the campus 
in which all the campus denominations participate; the graduate 
forum on Sunday mornings; student classes in religion at the 
church school hour; Sunday evening forum; contacts with 
alumni; international mixers; gospel teams; social service; hun- 
dreds of conferences in the foundation office; credit courses in 
religion sponsored by the university, and for which university 
credit is given. Oh, yes, indeed, plenty of work to keep them 
all busy—training the future leaders of the church. 

At present, the Disciples’ Foundation is housed in University 
Place Christian Church, one of the principal campus churches. 
In the not far distant future a social center building is to be 
erected by the Disciples’ Foundation at the University of Illinois 
from funds which have recently been raised by a ‘‘erusade.’’ 

Maset R. Carnock, Student Secretary 
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WESLEY FOUNDATION 
University of Illinois 


“fA bit of old Oxford,’’ describes in the words of an architec- 
tural journal the beautiful building which houses the Wesley 
Foundation on the edge of this great midwestern campus. The 
Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois is the parent 
of some sixty-seven other Wesley Foundations throughout the 
United States ministering to Methodist students at tax-supported 
colleges and universities. It was also the pioneer in the whole 
Foundation movement, not only in Methodism but among other 
denominations as well. 

The present building was erected as a student center in 1921. 
Mindful of John Wesley, whose name the institution was to bear, 
and of its service to a university community, the architects went 
for their inspiration to Oxford. From among the many archi- 
tectural types Oxford could furnish they chose St. John’s College | 
with its mixture of Gothic and Renaissance as symbolic of the 
transitional age John Wesley represented. Among the rich stone 
carvings decorating the exterior of the Wesley Foundation build- 
ing are the seals of Christ’s Church and Lincoln Colleges, those 
with which John Wesley was himself connected as an under- 
graduate and a Fellow. 

Already a rich foliage of ivy is climbing over the grey stone. 
The sheer beauty of the building is an inspiration to all student 
generations who sojourn on the campus. 

In the interior on the first floor are a large lounge, and 
three other parlors. A great hall on the second floor serves 
for the Sunday evening student meetings, dramatics, banquets, 
and the weekly socials. There are also class rooms, in which 
eredit and non-credit courses in religion are given both on Sun- 
days and during the week. 

In the building the director and the associate director of the 
Foundation, who are also the ministers of Trinity Church, have 
their offices where students may find them for consultation and 
interviews of every sort. 

Pavu Burt, Director 
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Ames LuTHERAN CHURCH 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 


Ames Lutheran Church which was dedicated for student work 
September 23, 1928, serves 400 Lutheran students at Iowa State 
College of Agriculture. The building, which has a seating ¢a- 
pacity of 600 for worship service, is well equipped for carrying 
on a well rounded program—religious, educational and social. 
The work of Ames Lutheran Church is supported by the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America. 

Lester A. Pierson, Pastor 


Frispize House 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 


The Congregational Student Center at Iowa State College of 
Agriculture is located just across the street from the campus. 
It contains public rooms on the first floor and an apartment for 
the college pastor on the second. The public rooms consist of a 
club room with a porch attached, a music room, a kitchenette 
and the study and office of the pastor. There is a billiard room 
in the basement. 

There are 350 Congregational students at Iowa State College 
at Agriculture whose activities include four study groups on 
Sunday morning, a discussion meeting and social hour on Sun- 
day evening, parties, picnics and hikes, special interest study 
groups, support of a native missionary in India, hospital visita- 
tion, freshman receptions, and other affairs designed to meet the 
needs of students. The unique part of the program during the 
past few years has been the social hour on Sunday evening. 
Members of the college faculty are invited to come and share 
their experience with the students: it may be a trip to Russia, 
or Mexico; a discussion of the League of Nations at work; a 
political economist discusses campaign issues; an English instruc- 
tor reads from Shakespeare. Sometimes the whole hour is spent 
in singing, or plays are read by the students. It is a period for 
relaxation and for broadening the horizons of the students’ 
viewpoints. 

W. Norris WENTWORTH, Associate Minister 
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Roger WinuiaAmMs House 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 


Roger Williams House is the new Baptist student center 
located at Iowa State College. It is strategically located just 
across from the college campus on a lot 130 feet wide and 208 
feet deep which was given by the Iowa Baptist Convention. 

Because the college is about a mile and a half from Ames, 
where the Baptist church is located, it was not possible to reach 
all our Baptist preference students without a building of some 
sort near the college. The house is well adapted to the type of 
work we hope to do. All of the main floor is given over to the 
students except the family dining room and kitchen. On this 
floor the students have a large living room and sun-porch con- 
nected with French doors and a large conference room for ecabi- 
net and committee meetings which can also be used for classes. 
The ground floor has two class rooms, in one of which is a large 
fireplace with a kitchenette in connection. There is a large 
room for a student who lives in the building and helps generally. 

One of the most important rooms in the building is the study 
and office. Here we have already had more conferences and in- 
timate talks with students in the short time we have been here 
than we ever had in any year down town. 

That our students appreciate this building may best be indi- 
cated by the fact that they are using it. They come here to get 
away from the crowd, to study, to rest, to write letters, to talk 
with us as they would to father and mother. After church on 
Sunday nights they come for a social time together to close the 
day. We have had from twenty-five to seventy-five at these Sun- 
day evening gatherings. 

The Baptists of Ames are grateful to the Board of Education 
and especially to Dr. Frank W. Padelford, who has been the 
moving spirit in the construction of the building, for this won- 
derful addition to the equipment at Iowa State College. 

R. B. Davipson, University Pastor 


LUTHERAN STUDENT CENTER 
Towa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
The Lutheran student home and center at Iowa State Teach- 


ers College, located directly across the street from the campus, 
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furnishes a rendezvous for more than a hundred Lutheran 
students. 

Services are conducted at the center every other Sunday 
evening throughout the year and every Tuesday evening there 
is a chapel service followed by a discussion and consultation 
period. Our Lutheran student group sponsors a student chorus 
each year which gives concerts over the radio and in many of 
the nearby churches. The financing of the home is being done 
in part by the free will offerings received at the concerts. 

H. W. Smrxes, Student Pastor 


THE WESLEY FOUNDATION 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


The Wesley Foundation, Cedar Falls, is open seven days a 
week, always ready to welcome the student life of Iowa State 
Teachers College. The building, although very inadequate to 
care for a program planned to meet the needs of 788 Methodist 
students, has a homelike atmosphere and many of our boys and 
girls consider it the center of their social and religious life. 

We have as our objective, the training of students so that they 
can carry the best into the community they soon will be serving. 
This is accomplished through many agencies which include: stu- 
dent council, church school, Epworth League, gospel team service 
group, Kappa Phi Club and Phi Tau Theta fraternity. 

A brief summary of last year’s work may make clear our 
attempts and accomplishments better than any other method of 
approach. 


Group Meetings Average Attendance 
Student Council ccs 9 ie 
W719) of oa SA aE een ety een 18 69 
Phi Mae Theta pace eee 36 24 


Gospel Team 
. Service Group 


10 22 
5 (56 members made 686 calls) 


During the year there were thirty-six teas and socials, and an 
average of thirty-six personal interviews per week on the part 
of the Director. 

Mary ELLEN Cummins, Director 
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WESTMINSTER House 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


Westminster House was purchased by Westminster Founda- 
tion, Synod of Iowa, in 1925. Since it is just across from the 
main campus, is less than two blocks from the best eating houses, 
and is at the Hill terminal of the city railway line, it oceupies 
the most ideal location on College Hill. 

The work carried on at this center is supported by both the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A., and the United Presbyterian 
Church. A Student Council composed of fourteen members who 
serve as heads of departments, and the director of student work 
plan and execute the program carried on at the Foundation 
house. This year’s Council represents all parts of Iowa and 
Wyoming. 

The young people who come in contact with the work at this 
center are representative of the best in the Middle West and go 
out from Iowa State Teachers College to fill fine positions in 
Iowa and surrounding states. They leave the campus with the 
desire to serve the church in any way possible as soon as they are 
established in their new communities. 

Mrs. CHARLES Buack, Director of Student Work 


Baptist STUDENT CENTER 
University of Iowa 


Baptist work at the University of Iowa is carried on under the 
auspices of the Iowa Baptist Convention, the Board of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, and the Baptist Church of 
Towa City. The house is the home of the university pastor, who 
is also pastor of the local church. The program of student work 
centers primarily around the home idea. Sermons and pro- 
grams are sometimes forgotten. Friendship and helpful fellow- 
ship are not easily forgotten. 

Students unite in the worship and program of the local church, 
but due to a lack of room at the church, organized student ac- 
tivities are held at the student center. On Sunday morning the 
student parlor is occupied by the university Sunday school class. 
The Baptist Young People’s Union meets about the fireplace on 
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Sunday evenings. One of the most enjoyable parts of our pro- 
gram is the groups which come in Sunday evenings after church 
for an hour of informal fellowship. We try to make this hour 
meaningful by giving careful direction to its content. Some- 
times there are appropriate games or singing about the piano. 
At other times we chat and roast marshmallows, crack nuts, pop 
corn, etc. Frequently we bring outstanding individuals, not to 
make speeches, but that the students may have personal contact 
and conversation with the people who are capable of making a 
significant contribution to their lives. Week day activities in- 
clude the meetings of Theta Epsilon for girls, parties, committee 
meetings, cabinet meetings, and occasional ‘‘spreads’’ or more 
pretentious formal banquets. Smaller groups or individuals 
come also to play a game or to visit. We believe the result is 
worth while for the cause of the Kingdom of God in their lives. 
Emer E. Dierks, University Pastor 


Towa MemoriaAL UNION 
University of Iowa 


The plans for the Iowa Memorial Union were first discussed 
in the spring of 1919 and that fall a campaign was started to 
raise $1,000,000 from alumni, students, faculty and friends for 
building purposes. The subscriptions now (November 1, 1930) 
amount to $950,000. There will be four units in the completed 
Iowa Memorial Union, two of which have already been built and 
are even now providing ‘‘a home for the university family’’ 
where religious, social and general cultural activities are ear- 
ried on.* 

At the fifth convention of the Association of College and Uni- 
versity Unions, each union was asked to send the Secretary a 
complete list of its activities. There were forty-four activities 
in the list compiled from the replies. The first two units of the 
Towa Memorial Union include twenty of the forty-four activities. 

R. H. Firzceraup, Director 


* This building is the realization of an ideal, to be utilized in bringing 
religion into the heart of the campus. 
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WESTMINSTER FOUNDATION 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


A Westminster House at Kansas State Agricultural College 
was completed the week of October 1st this year. The Presby- 
terian Synod of Kansas undertook the plan in order that Pres- 
byterian students attending this college might enjoy the benefits 
of a social and religious center. 

The major student activities of Westminster Foundation are 
church worship, Bible classes, mission study classes, religious 
dramatics, social service among Mexicans and Negroes, gospel 
teams visiting nearby churches, studies in the work of the church, 
socials, entertainments, picnics, hikes, student choir, orchestra, 
letters to new students, personal visitation and invitation to 
church, letters to alumni, freshman council looking forward to 
future leadership work. . 

Wintiam U. Guerrant, Director 


Davis Sessums Memoritan Stupent CENTER 
Louisiana State University 


The idea for the university student center originated in St. 
James’ Parish, Baton Rouge, the thought being to supply a 
quiet and homelike building where university students might 
come together in friendly groups or alone. A place, too, where 
spiritual desires would be satisfied through the student services 
and the atmosphere of the center. The doors are open not only 
to Episcopal students, but to all university folk. The walls of 
the structure are not to be cluttered with ‘‘Don’ts.’’ It is to be 
a haven and a home. ' 

Louisana has done a really remarkable thing in pushing this 
project. Already the handsome building of Italian Renaissance 
style, constructed of face brick stands in a splendid location on 
the campus. A chapel, auditorium, recreation rooms, and an 
apartment for a resident student pastor are provided. There 
are recreation or lounging rooms for both boys and girls, where 
students may rest, read, talk, or just loaf around doing nothing 
in particular. The girls’ lounging room contains a beautiful 
black marble fireplace and mantel, the gift of the architects who 
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drew the plans for the student center. The kitchen, where 
breakfast, luncheon, supper, or just something good to eat may 
be prepared, is fitted with the latest equipment. 

The student center, with its commanding location at the very 
entrance of the university grounds, and standing on the splendid 
piece of property leased to it by legislative enactment, will bear 
continuous testimony to the Church’s care of her children. 
The Episcopal Church has undertaken a unique responsibility 
in being the first religious organization to avail itself of the 
privilege extended to all churches by the university authorities. 

WARREN Kearny, Secretary 


MAINE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
University of Maine 


The University of Maine Christian Association, which has been 
in existence practically from the founding of the university, 
started with a part-time worker in 1915 and now has a staff of 
three full-time secretaries, in an institution of 1,560 students. 
One third of these are women. The organization includes both 
women and men, with separate cabinets, but joint committees in 
all features which permit it. 

The Association occupies a building allotted to it by the uni- 
versity. The ground floor contains recreation and reading rooms 
and offices for men, and the second floor corresponding quarters 
and a lunch room for women; also a beautiful little chapel for 
private devotions. 

The activities of the Association correspond to those generally 
found—Bible study, interest groups, retreats, devotional meet- 
ings, Sunday vesper services, religious deputations, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and the promotion of interest in international affairs 
and missions. Particular efforts are made to help freshmen 
become adjusted. 

The Association is strongly church-conscious, and seeks in 
every way to promote the interests of the church in town and 
at large. Its officers and leaders are active in church work, and 
efforts are made to present the church’s needs, problems and 
opportunities for service. 
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The Maine Christian Association has the hearty support of the 
university authorities, receives part of its funds from a univer- 
sity appropriation, and generous help from the faculty. In turn, 
the Association renders the university every possible assistance. 

Creciu G. Frevper, General Secretary 


Curist CHURCH 
Harvard University 


This church building has been here for 170 years, and the 
services have been attended by Harvard students all that time. 
There are still preserved lists of the students and the pews they 
occupied shortly after the Revolution. Theodore Roosevelt 
taught in the Sunday school as an undergraduate. The historic 
value of the church draws many students and their visiting rela- 
tives in the first instance. Great emphasis is laid upon the 
morning and evening services to make them as attractive as pos- 
sible. Visiting preachers who have preached to the college in 
the morning often preach in Christ Church in the evening. Stu- 
dents at these services are treated exactly like other people. The 
church seats 450. Evening congregations of 150 do not look too 
small, and in the event of crowding in the morning two services 
are generally planned. 

Next door to the church in the rear is a parish house which is 
inadequate. Its only use by students is for large receptions, as 
to new students, foreign students, ete. Sunday evenings after 
ehurch there is an open house which is a purely social affair. 

The rectory of the church is next door, as shown in the picture. 
This has enormous advantages. A great many students come 
for meals, and Sunday afternoons and suppers are generally 
crowded with undergraduates. 

The keynote of the church’s approach to students, and this 
includes Radcliff College as well as Harvard, is personal friend- 
ship. Every new student in the entire university who signs up 
as a member of this church is called on within the first forty- 
eight hours of his arrival. A group of fourteen men and women 
in the parish did this work. There is one layman, a volunteer 
worker, who spends all of his time among the undergraduates. 
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Many families in the parish entertain students and bring them 
to church. The graduate student who is in charge of the boys’ 
work of the church has as many undergraduates working for 
him as is possible. So with other leaders in the church, the one 
in charge of ushering, the Sunday school, ete. It is all a very 
personal approach. 

The rector of Christ Church is the Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, the 
assistant minister is the Rev. John A. Bryant. Two seminary 
students on part time and a layman complete the staff. 

C. Lesuie GLENN, Rector 


THe PEOPLES CHURCH 
Michigan State College of Agriculture 


The union of forces of the Baptists, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians made possible the Peoples Church. 

The physical plant was completed in 1926, costing $475,000. 
Directly across from the campus, it is built around the triple 
idea of worship, religious education and the community. 

In the student program we are attempting to meet the needs 
of the student body of this particular college and have always 
been favored with a very encouraging attendance of students at 
the Sunday morning service of worship. 

Peoples Church is a church for local folk as well as students, 
having a resident membership of about eleven hundred. Hence 
the congregations have more or less of a family atmosphere. 
Fifteen to eighteen denominations are represented in the stu- 
dents who are in one way or another associated with the student 
program. Michigan State College has rapidly increased in at- 
tendance since a liberal arts division was added a few years ago, 
and has an enrolment of 3,000 now. As Peoples Church is the 
only church in Kast Lansing, it has a challenging student con- 
stituency. 

Some five years ago the faculty voted to recognize for credit 
certain elective courses given at the church during the week. 

I have not spoken of the Sunday Bible classes, the Sunday 
evening Student Christian Union, of the weekly socials, of the 
deputation work reaching out into many Michigan communities, 
all of which are carried on with vigor and fruitful results. 

N. A. McCunz, Minister 
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THE Brsue CoLtuEGe or Missourtr 
University of Missouri 


The Bible College of Missouri is a cooperative religious school. 
It began under the auspices of the Disciples of Christ. Its doors 
were opened to other religious bodies in 1914. The Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A., entered in 1919, the Congregational Church in 
1922, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1923, and the 
Jews in 1929. The Congregational Church dropped out in 1928, 
so that there are now four religious bodies cooperating in the 
task. 

During the past year the Bible College has enrolled 256 stu- 
dents who were untouched by any of the student church-groups. 
The student church-groups reached 495 students who were not 
enrolled in the Bible College. Such figures attest the necessity. 
of each type of work. More than half a hundred students have 
gone from Bible College class-rooms to the foreign fields as mis- 
sionaries since 1904. Bible College students are in pulpits from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are likewise lay-members in 
ehurches and prominent in all phases of religious activity. 

G. D. Epwarps, Dean 


GENERAL RELIgIous WorK PROGRAM 
University of Missouri 


Since the whole program of religious organizations at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, is church-centered, recent years 
have seen the erection of some of the finest church buildings in 
the central west in connection with the city churches of Columbia. 
A $375,000 Baptist religious education building, a plant almost 
as expensive and with equal facilities in connection with the 
Missouri Methodist Church’s new $600,000 auditorium and edu- 
cational center, a $150,000 addition to the Christian church, 
primarily for student religious work, and the remodeling of 
private residences into student centers of Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian work,—all have been brought into their present state 
within the past five years. 

All centers have class rooms, social parlors, kitchen facilities 
and offices for student and church leaders. Several have audi- 
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toriums that can seat more than 200, and teas, dinners and 
luncheons can be served to 1,000 in the new Baptist student 
religious center. 

Student organizations hold regular Sunday evening suppers 
in connection with their meetings each week during the school 
year. Interdenominational committee meetings are generally 
held in Lowry Hall of the Bible College of Missouri, which is in 
conjunction with the University of Missouri. 

Students in the University and in Christian and Stephens col- 
leges are reached through only one church organization of each 
denomination in Columbia. Affiliate membership campaigns 
each year bring some 2,000 students into temporary membership 
in local churches, and the affiliate members have considerable 
pride in the religious buildings erected especially for their 
benefit. Students, in almost all of the churches, helped in the 
erection or equipment of the student centers. 

“Open house,’’ an annual reception for new students, is held 
within two weeks after the opening of the schools. Post cards 
and letters are sent out as well as personal calls made on the 
new students in the effort to provide every student with some 
church connection, and regular social gatherings are held in the 
student centers during the year. The religious life centers 
around the church auditorium and the student centers. 

J. N. FREUDENBERGER 
For Professor W. A. Hearn 


Tur WESLEY FouNDATION 
University of Nebraska 


For sixteen years the Methodist Church has maintained a uni- 
versity pastor for the eighteen hundred Methodist students at 
the University of Nebraska. In 1922, the first unit of a Wesley 
Foundation building was erected. This unit is the parsonage, 
the second will be a religious and social center. 

Active organizations within the Foundation are Kappa Phi, 
Methodist girls’ club; Phi Tau Theta, Methodist men’s religious 
fraternity, and Wesley Players, a group of young people organ- 
ized for the presentation of religious drama. 
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Among the Methodist students, the university pastor is work- 
ing with nine different Methodist churches where there are large 
student groups taking an active part in the church life. Sunday 
school classes and Epworth Leagues are maintained especially 
for student groups in all these churches. All-Methodist student 
socials are held once a month at each respective church. 

The Wesley Players last year presented the religious drama, 
““The Rock,’’ in Methodist churches in neighboring cities. 

W. C. Fawewu, Director 


‘WESTMINSTER HOUSE 
University of Nebraska 


Westminster House, University of Nebraska, was completed 
in 1927. It is not a student social center, but a manse located 
near the entrance of the campus, the home of the university 
pastor. It has, however, limited appointments suitable for stu- 
dent use and the entertainment of small social groups. 

The living, or music room, expresses the spirit and purpose of 
the manse. It has a large fireplace around which students may 
gather for fireside conversation and informal discussion. 

Across the main hall and near the front door is the entrance 
to Teeters Library, named for the donor. This library contains 
built-in book cases from floor to ceiling, paneled doorways, and 
casement windows in which are set painted seals of six univer- 
sities and colleges. A portion of the shelves containing books 
of biography, church history and the newer books on religion 
suited to student needs is set apart as a lending library for 
students. 

Next to the library is a small student room with an outside 
entrance, furnished with writing desk, small piano, and comfort- 
able chairs, used during the day as a quiet room for rest or a 
place to write home letters. In the evening it is often used for 
committee meetings or small discussion groups. In this study 
the university pastor usually meets students for personal in- 
terviews. The second floor includes an extra sleeping room for 
the use of secretaries, speakers, students or parent guests. 

University students are helped most by a personal interpreta- 
tion of religion through spirit and life expressed in home, church 
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and college, and the ideal meeting place for the university pastor 
and the student is in the atmosphere of the manse, the home of 
the university pastor, and his family. 

Dean R. Levanp, University Pastor 


CoMMUNITY CHURCH 
University of New Hampshire 


Ninety per cent of the fifteen hundred students attending the 
University of New Hampshire come from within the state, from 
typical New England homes, where the religious background 
ranges from the most conservative to the most liberal. 

There is only one church in the community and it serves the 
spiritual needs of both the university and town folk. Freedom 
from denominational consciousness together with a cooperative 
spirit on the part of the local church membership and a reason- 
ably well equipped church plant, make it possible to center a 
considerable part of the religious work program of the campus 
in Community Church. This is a distinct advantage, for prac- 
tical training in Christian leadership is thus given. 

A consistent attempt to meet the needs of students is made: 
(a) through an opportunity to participate in Sunday morning 
church services; (b) through Sunday school classes led by fac- 
ulty members; (c) through a Sunday evening Friendly Hour 
sponsored by faculty men and their wives; (d) through directed 
class teaching by students; (e) through the ministry of drama; 
(f) through deputation work; (g) through an organized young 
people’s department of the church for which students themselves 
are responsible; (h) through counsel in vocational guidance and 
life service which is the privilege of the entire staff to give. 

FrepD 8. Buscomeryver, Minister 


Bart Haut-—Unirep REuicious Worx 
Columbia University 


Increasingly the University is attempting to meet the religious 
needs of students by a proper provision in the curriculum for 
religious courses and through the development of a counsel and 
advisory service to students in their more personal problems that 
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are not faced in curriculum courses. Under the direction of 
Chaplain Raymond C. Knox a program of worship is attempted 
to meet this aspect of student religious interests with daily and 
Sunday Chapel Services and courses in Bible, and by one hun- 
dred and one courses in the University curriculum religion is 
being faced. While difficult, these tangible expressions of stu- 
dent religious life may be provided for in a courageous, honest 
fashion by the University administration. 

The more personal sides of student religious work of a non- 
curricular nature are more intangible and perhaps even more 
difficult. It is in this field that the religious advisers at Colum- 
bia University work. A general work was undertaken a number 
of years ago and two years ago a combination work began under 
the direction of a Roman Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi and 
a Protestant minister. Each of these advisers has freedom in 
working out a program to meet the needs of students and a pro- 
gram that naturally conforms to the experience of the adviser. 

In the joint work of the groups a number of symposiums on 
religion have been held where outstanding speakers of the Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant faiths have attempted to explain their 
view points and not to attempt to create any sickly, sweet senti- 
mental understanding. These symposiums have courageously 
faced the differences between these groups. There is no attempt 
to minimize the fact that the philosophies of these three groups 
are different. With real understanding comes cooperation. The 
cooperative spirit existing between this group of advisers is in- 
creasingly noticeable. Through attendance of the various func- 
tions of the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish advisers they have 
been able to express their appreciation of each other’s group. 

At Columbia the religious advisers are increasingly refusing 
to participate in activities of a semi-religious nature which leave 
but little time for religious work with students. This program is 
respected by students for how often have students come to people 
on University campuses (who supposedly represent religion) 
seeking an answer to life’s problems and an understanding of 
God and then have been offered cocoa and a chance to do some- 
thing. 

Herpert E. Evans, Adviser to Religious Organizations 
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Tre LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Cornell University 
‘¢ At the gate of the campus’’ 


The Lutheran Church at Ithaca is a student church in the 
literal sense of the word. It was started for the Lutheran 
students of Cornell University and Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music. It was run by them, and the local work was done by 
them, and while today there is a growing number of townspeople 
joining, it is because they were made welcome by students. In 
this church students take charge of the music, the ushering, 
Sunday school work, envelope giving, visiting, and all the usual 
work of a congregation. That is the aim,—to take the students 
as they come from their home churches, and develop them during 
four years in every line of church activity, finance, membership, 
social work, and to send many out into the ministry of the 
Gospel, and mission work. In ten years seven men have gone into 
the ministry ; two women and one man into mission work; six 
Lutheran colleges have taken graduates as professors in their 
institutions; five are superintendents of Lutheran Sunday 
schools, and a great number participate in different forms of 
church activity. The program for the men and women at Ithaca 
is the church program. The church has a radio broadcasting 
station, WLCI, a fine Western Electric set, given by one of the 
students who himself was baptized into the church. 

In 1920, property was bought on which to build the only 
Lutheran Church in the whole county, the first thousand dollars 
being paid by the students. On it was erected the fine and ade- 
quate stone building, facing the campus, at a cost of $154,000, 
now all paid for, and a parsonage next door. The Sunday 
school, intimately inked up with the student work, now numbers 
over 200. The Synod of New York, mother of the whole work, 
pays the salary of the pastor, and the budget of nearly $10,000 
per year is raised locally, among the alumni, and from friends 
of the work. The average student gift per week is thirty-four 
cents, much of it coming from students who are working their 
way. 

Wiuuram M. Horn, Pastor 
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UniITED RELIGIous Work at Barnes Hau 
Cornell University 


There has grown up at Cornell University during recent years 
a demonstration of the ability of various religious groups to work 
together in close accord and harmony. Some eleven years ago 
five churches of national importance, the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal, Methodist, and Presbyterian, appointed special 
university pastors to represent them at Cornell. 

These men have made common cause together, and there have 
been recently added a Jewish rabbi and a Roman Catholic priest, 
who team with them in close cooperation. They have one fixed 
principle in their joint work. It is this—to do as much of their 
work together as they can and to do separately only those things 
which involve some difference in work or faith. They themselves 
have been surprised to find how many are the things that they 
could do together and how easy it has been to eliminate mis- 
understandings through frank and friendly personal relation- 
ships. These have been continuously maintained. 

The initiative and leadership of the students themselves are 
made much of in the United Work organization, which has its 
own student officers and student cabinet carrying on many and 
varied forms of activities. Notable among these activities are a 
camp for freshmen conducted during the weekend before college 
opens, the editing of the Freshman Handbook, and the arrange- 
ment of stag nights at Barnes Hall during the first week of col- 
lege when prominent professors welcome the incoming students. 

There are many courses of study in religion and related sub- 
jects available to all members of the University community. 
Ten of these are conducted by the University itself in its regular 
curriculum. A number are held at Barnes Hall and at the hos- 
pitable residences of the university pastors, while some fifteen 
or more are conducted by the churches of Ithaca. 

The heartiest support has been given by President Livingston 
Farrand to all of these cooperative efforts of United Religious 
Work at Cornell. 

R. H. Epwarps, Hxecutiwe Director 
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FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


The First Lutheran Church, Albany, N. Y., erected, furnished 
and equipped at a cost of $200,000, Friendship House, which 
serves not only the students of the State College for Teachers, 
but hundreds of others as well. 

The assembly hall on the first floor has a seating capacity of 
six hundred with a stage at one end and a balcony at the other. 
Under the baleony is an exceptionally fine kitchen of unusual 
capacity. <A fire-proof ‘‘movie’’ booth is installed in the 
baleony. 

Provision is made for recreation in two outstanding rooms of 
the basement, one containing six bowling alleys to be enjoyed by 
both men and women, the other a gymnasium or play-room for 
basket-ball, hand-ball and volley-ball. Men’s and ladies’ rooms 
with showers adjoin the play rooms. 

In the large and attractive reading room, one finds religious 
papers and periodicals and a reference library with especial 
emphasis on missionary activities and religious education. Since 
sociability is needed and appreciated by everybody, social rooms 
are provided—a ladies’ parlor and a men’s lounge. 

The program for the use of Friendship House in relation to the 
student body is sevenfold: 

1. The Bible class in the Sunday School with special induce- 
ments to the students. 

2. Luther League Sunday evening luncheons in connection 
with the devotional meetings. 

3. The ‘‘open doors’’ every day for students to enter either 
in groups or otherwise for recreation, rest and sociability. 

4. Student receptions at the beginning of the school year. 

5. Sending representatives of the Lutheran group to the An- 
nual Lutheran Conference. 

6. Annual visitation upon the student group and individuals 
(personal conference) by a representative of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church in America. 

7. A study group with the Lutheran students on the campus. 

All Lutheran students are urged to make Friendship House 
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their own during their student days and the pastor is anxious to 
be to them all that they have a right to expect of their own pastor 
“‘back home.’? 


CHALMERS KE. Frontz, Pastor 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE COVENANT 
North Carolina College for Women 


The Presbyterian Church of the Covenant, situated two blocks 
from the campus of the North Carolina College for Women, in 
Greensboro, N. C., seeks to be a friendly ‘‘House by the side of 
the road’’—and much more—to the eighteen hundred young 
women who are students in this college each year. 

Constant effort is made in quiet, personal ways, to make the 
students conscious of the church’s deep interest in them, and 
to bring them to feel at home within the church and congre- 
gation. Assistance from Assembly’s and Synod’s Committees on 
Christian Education makes possible a worker in the church who 
gives a definite part of her time to student work. An attractive 
class room in the church is set aside for student use. Here 
they come for their Sunday morning class and for conferences 
throughout the week. Often students serve at the church sup- 
pers and always comes the request: ‘‘Please ask us again; it’s 
just like being at home when you let us help in the kitchen.”’ 

Evening ‘‘Quiet Hour and Fellowship Meetings’’ are held at 
times on the campus, in the ‘‘Y’’ Hut by the fire, or in the col- 
lege park in the springtime. The student worker is often on 
the campus, visiting in the dormitories, and is always available 


when any student needs her. 
R. Murpuy WiuuiAms, Pastor 


Tuer University Meruopist CHURCH 
University of North Carolina 


The University Methodist Church is making its influence felt 
in every student activity on the campus and is the center of 
Bible study, social life, religious discussions, religious reading, 


religious instruction, worship and preaching. 
(2014 
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This year the student pastor is keeping in close personal touch 
with the more than seven hundred Methodist students through 
personal visitation and letters. 

In addition to the several other activities to which attention 
is being given a dramatic club has been formed which is pre- 
paring to give during the year a number of religious plays. A 
well-rounded program of worship, work and play is being spon- 
sored by Chapel Hill Methodist Church of the University of 
North Carolina. 

R. B. Shumaker, Student Pastor 


St. LuKE’s LuTHERAN CHURCH 
Ohio State University 


The St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Columbus, serves the stu- 
dents of Ohio State University. The church is located three 
blocks from the campus in a residential district, easily acces- 
sible to the students. 

Student service at St. Luke’s is built around the worship and 
study periods as centers. A student forum is conducted at the 
morning Sunday school hour, led by the pastor. The morning 
worship is well attended throughout the year. Once a quarter 
the university churches hold a special come-to-church service, 
when St. Luke’s also speaks especially for the student and his 
particular needs. 

On Sunday evenings a Young People’s Hour proves popular, 
topics of religious, moral or practical significance being con- 
sidered under the leadership of the young people themselves. 

The social life of the students is not forgotten. 

An All-Lutheran student club provides an integrating and 
coordinating opportunity for student activities and fellowship 
among the various synods represented. 

Pauu E. Brerstept, Pastor 


THe WESLEY FOUNDATION 
Oregon Agricultural College 
We who have worked for years with students are glad to see 


that the church seems to understand, as never before, her un- 
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limited opportunity for service to young people in our state 
colleges and universities in directing their attention to the great 
realities for which the church stands. 

Methodist students at Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, avail themselves constantly of the facilities which ‘‘The 
Church Beside the Campus’’ has for them. Social groups, wor- 
ship groups and study groups gather each week. Details of 
Wesley Foundation programs across the country vary, but what- 
ever the activities may be, the important consideration is that 
when hungry hearts and troubled minds need a friend to be with 
them through some difficult phase of thought and life he shall 
be near. Student putting of the problem is more picturesque: 
“*A fellow has to have some one to talk to who has no ax to grind. 
You know a preacher has to do a lot of pinch hitting for the 
angels.”’ 

Students in the laboratories of applied sciences at Oregon 
State College learn by doing, and that is exactly what the Wesley 
Foundation is permitting these students to do in the religious 
field. 

The despairing question has sometimes been raised as to how 
we can build a strong church of to-morrow, on to-day’s congrega- 
tions. The Wesley Foundation is one important answer. 

MiuprEep BAaRTHOLOMEW, Director 


WESTMINSTER HOUSE 
Oregon Agricultural College 


The Westminster House at Oregon Agricultural College is first 
of alla home. Mrs. Everett and I, with our three children, live 
here. It is larger than we would ordinarily have for a home 
because of our contacts with the students. The house is located 
near the center of the campus life. The study has an outside 
entrance which makes it easy for the students to come to see me 
without disturbing the rest of the family. There is a music 
room, having beam cathedral ceiling, big fireplace, with piano, 
radio, davenport, chairs and other furniture. This room is used 
largely by the students for council meetings, evenings at home, 
discussion groups, and social occasions. The study and the music 
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rooms are places of refuge for many lonely, discouraged and per- 
plexed students. 

We run a church-centered program. This term there are 
eighty-seven enrolled in the student Bible class which meets 
Sunday morning. This group of students has charge of the 
young people’s department of the Sunday school. They conduct 
the worship service and in other ways assist the junior high and 
high school classes. Our Sunday evening forum runs about 100 
and discusses questions of vital interest to students. The stu- 
dent work program is divided into departments with a chairman 
for each department. These chairmen constitute the student 
council. 

Monroe G. Everett, Student Pastor 


WESTMINSTER HOUSE 
University of Oregon 


For the 3,000 students of the University of Oregon, the West- 
minster House is the only church center for religious work near 
the campus. It is strategically located and designed for the 
double purpose of a center for student activities and a home for 
the university pastor. A large but homelike student room is 
used on Sunday and through the week for study classes and dis- 
cussion groups. A well-equipped kitchen adjoining the student 
room is used to serve luncheons, dinners and refreshments for 
various kinds of student groups. The room is open at all times 
to the students as a home-like lounge where they can enjoy the 
fireplace, piano, radio or their own company. The only mission- 
study group on the campus meets in this room each week. 

The study, living room and dining room of the university 
pastor are also on the first floor. The study is convenient for 
interviews and contains a large library of useful works on re- 
ligion, philosophy and missions. 

The university pastor has various classes, but the most im- 
portant work is that of himself and his wife in cultivating the 
spiritual life of the students, not only in fraternity houses and 
dormitories but in the homelike atmosphere of Westminister 
House. Fortunately, there is no denominational fence around 
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the House or the work, even though the financial support is 
entirely from Presbyterians. 
JOHN Maxweut Apams, University Pastor 


BRAINERD Haun 
Lafayette College 


Brainerd Hall was erected in 1902, the gift of Mr. J. Renwick 
Hogg, of the class of 1878. A three-story gray stone building of 
Tudor Gothic style, it is one of the most beautiful pieces of archi- 
tecture on the Lafayette campus. 

A large part of the space on the first floor is taken up by a 
spacious and artistically furnished lounge room, which is kept 
supplied with numerous magazines and newspapers. At times it 
is converted into an assembly room for vesper services or similar 
meetings. The offices of both the Brainerd Society and the 
Placement Service Bureau are situated here. 

On the second floor is the Little Theater. Here all plays of 
the dramatics department are presented, as well as various open- 
house entertainments of a more informal nature. The remainder 
of the second floor is devoted to two large meeting rooms. 

The third floor is the home of the Orwig Society, the organiza- 
tion of students studying for the Christian ministry ; a tastefully 
furnished room used both as an office and club room. A music 
studio is also located on this floor. The basement is the home 
of the Brainerd bowling alleys, built in 1928, and providing 
recreation for many of the students. 

Vesper services are held every Sunday, with talks or discus- 
sions by some well-known man on topics interesting to the stu- 
dents, either on religion or some other topic pertinent to stu- 
dent life. 

A church and Sunday School just outside of Haston are run 
exclusively by students from the religious department of the 
society. Four Lafayette graduates are supported in ‘Lafayette 
in Persia,’’ the American College at Teheran. To finance this 
and the other work of the society, between four and five thou- 
sand dollars is raised annually from the students. Much of the 
work of the society is in forms more difficult to put in a category. 

Sewarp Himtner, President, The Brainerd Society 
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CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
University of Pennsylvania 


Many years passed in the life of the Christian Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania before any thought was given 
to the ever present problem of adequate quarters for its campus 
activities and not until various outreaches of the Association’s 
work had been well established and a constituency for support 
developed, did the Association consider its own immediate needs. 
Once it did, a campus and city-wide campaign quickly produced 
the funds necessary for the beautiful building which now occu- 
‘pies a substantial lot in the heart of the campus at 36th and 
Locust Streets. 

Naturally, the facilities provided by the building have in- 
creased the variety of activities which the various departments 
of the Association sponsor. Noon day discussion groups, fac- 
ulty student lunches, denominational and inter-denominational 
lunches for commuters, a group of students by the way for 
which most universities and associations do very little, dances 
under the most wholesome surroundings, dinners in beautiful 
Memorial Hall for fraternity pledges, faculty gatherings, fresh- 
man get-acquainted lunches; lounges and study rooms, attrac- 
tively home-like for both men and women students; upper room 
for quiet meditation and devotional meetings; these are only a 
few of the ‘‘fifty odd varieties’’ that may be witnessed in the 
Association Building. 

Through the years the Association has adhered to what has 
become known as the Pennsylvania Plan, inaugurated by Thomas 
S. Evans. This plan recognizes three outstanding factors as 
fundamentally essential in any religious approach to a univer- 
sity campus: first, that a religious organization on the campus 
of a university is in the most strategic position possible for con- 
serving and developing the future leadership of the church; 
second, that the activities of these different denominations and 
departments, because of the closely knit lives of the students, are 
inter-dependent, each department being essential to the full effec- 
tiveness of every other department ; third, that the presentation 
of a united religious front is absolutely essential for economically 
and effectively meeting the moral and religious needs of students. 
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Work in the new building is not yet a student generation old 
but already there is noticeable an increase in its amount and 
quality. Minds are wide open and alert to finding new and 
effective ways for serving the student body and making more 
attractive and challenging the message of the Master for the 
modern world. 


Dana G. How, General Secretary 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS HousE* 
University of Pennsylvania 


“‘For the promotion of friendly relations among students of 
the world.’’ 

Cross roads! What romance hangs about the words. Whence 
and Whither? From more than sixty nations five hundred 
strong, they come to Philadelphia to study in the educational 
institutions in and about the city. Five hundred alert, impres- 
sionable, unofficial ambassadors living among us to delve into the 
secrets of our achievements and into the study of our methods 
in order to carry to the corners of the earth the knowledge which 
has made the name America glamorous. 

But there is more to America than our material achievements. 
Unnecessary harm results from haphazard acquaintance with 
American life. Frequently visitors complete their stay without 
having come to an intimate knowledge of the basic ideals and 
institutions of America—the home, the political, religious and 
social institutions. The International Students House gives 
proper introduction to these important aspects of America and 
so our first purpose, to foster better understanding of American 
institutions and ideals. 

Our second purpose is to promote deeper appreciation of all 
races and cultures. Knowledge based on first-hand information 
results in sympathetic understanding of the background and 
consequent problems faced by our friends abroad. 

The third purpose of the work is to bring together in one com- 
munity men and women from different countries. and obtain 
international harmony on the basis of good will and friendship. 

* For more detailed account of this student work see CHRISTIAN HDUCA- 


TION. June, 1930, pp. 639, 670. 
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Personal attachments begun here extend into the future, and 
these ties enmesh the world in a net of friendship. These pur- 
poses are wrought out through a program of varied activities at 
the house, home entertainments, speakers’ bureau and so on. 

As an integral part of the Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the House has been operating for more 
than twelve years, serving not only the international group at 
the university but it has become the club center for all foreign 
students in and around Philadelphia. 

Evmer T. Tuompson, Director, International House 


THE COLLEGE CHAPEL 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 


The chapel is a structure of Gothic design, with narthex, 
nave, transepts, chancel,’ and with galleries over the narthex 
and in the transepts, connected by triforium balconies over the 
side aisles of the nave. The color scheme of the floor, walls, 
windows and ceiling is a development of a harmony based upon 
the colors of the college, blue and white, and rising in scale to 
rich golds and purples at the summits of the memorial windows, 
the background tone of the walls being a buff, carrying within 
the building the tones of the mingled local sandstone of the 
outer walls. 

As it is written in the service book of the dedication: ‘‘A 
chapel of dignity and beauty . . . was a cherished ideal of the 
builders,—a shrine where material, form, line and color should 
invoke in noble idiom the beauty of the Lord our God.”’ 

Chapel is held each week-day except Saturday. On the sec- 
ond Sabbath of each month in the college year an evening service 
with sermon is held, at which attendance is required of all stu- 
dents resident in New Wilmington. On the Sabbath afternoons 
falling midway between the stated evening services, informal 
Vespers occur, which last for three quarters of an hour and are 
chiefly musical in character. Frequently the program for daily 
chapel is varied with addresses by visiting speakers. As a rule 
the President conducts the service. 

Cuarues A. Dawson, Professor of English 
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Tue First Mrernopist Eriscopan CourcH AND Tue WESLEY 
FOUNDATION 


University of South Dakota 


The burning of the local Vermilion church early in the year 
1927 made necessary the erection of a new building to care 
effectively for the interests of the local church and also the ever 
increasing student body at the university. This has been ac- 
complished by a new $100,000 structure which is divided into 
three parts—a worship auditorium with Gothic appointments 
and a formal chancel, the Wesley Foundation and social unit 
where the educational and social activities of the local church 
and student groups are housed, and the pastor’s residence to 
facilitate the supervision of a seven day a week program. 

A definite program of sociability is carried on including week- 
end parties, fellowship hours and mixers. A large university 
Epworth League is maintained as well as university Sunday 
school classes where the open forum plan for the discussion of 
student problems is followed. | 

A chapter of Phi Tau Theta, a Methodist young men’s club, 
with all the frills of a fraternity, has been organized, also a 
chapter of Kappa Phi for young women. Both of these organ- 
izations are rendering splendid service to the church and the 
student body. 

Community social service work is undertaken by the students. 
Full time life service appeals are given, many of our students 
already having answered the call and are found on both the 
home and foreign mission fields. Christian vocational guidance 
is offered and lawyers, schoolmen, engineers, journalists and 
doctors are given a vision of how to relate their vocation to the 
field of Christian service. Groups are trained in the definite 
work and leadership of the church. Students are brought face 
to face with all the intellectual, social and religious problems of 
their day, and in such an atmosphere the students find a solvent 
for the difficulties that confuse so many as to results. It works! 
Reports from near and far bear eloquent testimony that our 
students go out to serve wherever needed. The harvest is some- 
times thirty-fold, sometimes sixty and sometimes a hundred, but 
never barren. 

L. A. McDonatp, Pastor and Director 
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THE CHAPEL 
The University of the South 


The University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, was founded 
and is maintained directly by the Episcopal Church in the 
Southern States. The Chapel at Sewanee has always been the 
center of her life—the Chapel and the Cross. Around it have 
gathered the sacrifices of bishops and generals, priests and 
soldiers, teachers and students. After the Cross came a little 
chapel about seventeen feet square and then St. Augustine’s 
Chapel which grew in a rambling way until, in 1910, it gave 
place to the stone structure seen in the picture accompanying 
this article. Although it is incomplete, it is adequate for the 
congregation of university students (between 250 and 300) and 
nearly 100 cadets of the Sewanee Military Academy, besides 
many of the faculty and residents who gather each Sunday 
morning at eleven o’clock. 

The university chaplain is also a full professor in the college 
as head of the Department of Bible and is a member of an ad- 
visory committee to the university executive. The management 
of the Chapel and the care of the religious life of the students 
is shared by the chaplain with the student vestry which consists 
of two members elected from each class of the academic depart- 
ment and two members of the theological school. 

Movuutris Guerry, Chaplain 


THE WESLEY BIBLE CHAIR 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Texas 


S. F. Austin State Teachers College, named for the father of 
Texas, is located in the heart of East Texas. Its students come 
from remote farm sections, saw mill villages, and little towns 
where there is often a dearth of intelligent religious leadership. 
They return to these places as public school teachers, potential 
factors in the extension of the Kingdom of the Christ. 

As a result of the vision of far-seeing leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, at Nacogdoches, and the gifts of inter- 
ested people who were challenged with the fine opportunity of 
service, a Wesley Bible Chair was established in connection with 
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the college in January, 1929. An attractive structure of Spanish 
type houses the work of the Bible chair. It contains a classroom, 
a bedroom and bath for the instructor in charge, a kitchenette, 
and all modern conveniences. The grounds have been beautified 
and are carefully kept. The main feature of the building is the 
classroom, which has been attractively furnished by the students 
themselves. It is home-like and restful, a place where students 
like to gather. 

The building is used chiefly for the instruction of classes in 
Bible and religious education. The college authorities have 
heartily endorsed the work and advertise it as ‘‘ A rather distinc- 
tive feature of the college.’’ Credit towards the B.A. degree 
is allowed for six hours, or eighteen term hours, which means 
that a student may minor in the Department of Bible. In addi- 
tion to use as a classroom, the Bible Chair is used for socials, 
devotional meetings by the Y. W. C. A., committee meetings, 
and other gatherings promoted to create religious and social 
awakening. 

GrorGE J. Steinman, Instructor 


Discretes Texas BIBLE CHAIR 
University of Texas 


The Texas Bible Chair was founded in 1905. It consists of 
two splendidly constructed buildings, one for residence, the other 
for class rooms, office and chapel. 

The Texas Bible Chair is not connected organically with the 
University of Texas. Although Bible courses for university 
eredit have been offered during the past twenty-two years, these 
courses are not open to freshmen and it is of interest to note 
that students majoring in law, engineering or business adminis- 
tration seldom elect a Bible course. 

In addition to the work of teaching and preaching, the Bible 
Chair instructor has personal conferences, serves on many com- 
mittees and functions in a cooperative way with other religious 
bodies in connection with the university. 

F. L. Jewett, Instructor 
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Tre UNIVERSITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
University of Texas 


The University Presbyterian Church has a resident member- 
ship of some 450 persons, most of whom are connected with the 
university in some capacity. All of the services are planned 
with the students primarily in mind. The pastor preaches on 
themes of special interest to students at both the morning and 
evening services, and spends much of his time in personal con- 
ferences and group meetings of students. The response of the 
students to this investment of time is most encouraging. The 
director of religious education also gives much of her time to 
student work. 

The student activities of the church are carried on through 
an all-inclusive organization known as the Presbyterian Student 
Association. The association meets on Sunday morning in six 
organized classes, under very splendid leadership, and it meets 
again at six o’clock Sunday evening for a light supper (for which 
four or five students are hosts) and then at six thirty they have 
their program meeting. 

Other activities include the student choir, which furnishes the 
music at the evening service and on some other special occasions ; 
and the needed social life furnished by the several classes as well 
as by the association as a whole. 

Louisa S. Ros, Director of Religious Education 


Tur WESLEY BIBLE CHAIR 
University of Texas 


The Wesley Bible Chair building was erected by Methodists 
of the State of Texas at a cost of $70,000. It is adjacent to the 
University Methodist Church and harmonizes in architecture. 
The two carry on a correlated program. The Wesley Bible 
Chair is an integral part of ‘‘The Wesley Foundation”’ and is 
maintained by the five annual conferences in Texas of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. 

The first floor is a center for student religious assembly. It 
also furnishes an office for the director of student work on the 
staff of the church. This floor is equipped with kitchen and 
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other features to make it convenient as a social center for stu- 
dents. | 

The second floor is used as class room and office by Dr. Ernest 
C. Webb who is under appointment from the annual conferences 
of Texas as Professor of Bible. His courses are regularly cred- 
ited by the university teward the A.B. degree. 

Grorece C. Baxer, JR., Director of Student Work ° 


Tue Emery Memorrat Houses 
University of Utah 


Situated at the entrance to the grounds of the University of 
Utah is a beautiful brick building, dedicated to the use and com- 
fort of university men. This splendid edifice, given to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Utah, by Mrs. Emery in memory 
of her two sons, Sheldon and Albert, was built in the year 1913. 
It is a splendid dormitory and clubhouse, with a somewhat un- 
usual equipment for college men. It contains, besides twenty- 
two bed rooms, a large and attractive reading room, a chapel, a 
large auditorium, a billiard room, a dining room, and a library. 
This dormitory, although supported and maintained by the Epis- 
copal Church, is for the use of all men students. It does not 
represent an attempt on the part of the Episcopal Church to 
gather men of their own creed into an organization at the uni- 
versity, but it is rather an organization which attempts to supply 
a wholesome Christian fellowship within the atmosphere of the 
university. During the year 1929-30 seven denominations were 
represented—Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Greek Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, Latter Day Saints, and Episcopal. 

During the year, on every Monday evening, speakers are 
secured who discuss the problems of the day. Chapel services 
are also conducted. The Right Rev. A. W. Moulton, D.D., 
Bishop of Utah is much interested in Emery House. 

Auwyn E. Butcuer, Acting Student Pastor 


St. Pauu’s Memoria, CHURCH 
University of Virginia 
St. Paul’s Memorial Church at the University of Virginia was 


established for the purpose of ministering to the Episcopal stu- 
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dents, of whom there are some seven hundred and fifty. While 
primarily for the Episcopal students, yet the lines of work fol- 
lowed by the congregation are so comprehensive that members 
of the student body, regardless of denominational affiliation, find 
not only a welcome, but often a congenial church-home during 
their university days. 

There are two student organizations: The St. Paul’s Club and 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The former is a social group, 
and every Episcopal student in the University is, ipso facto, a 
member. Men who are outstanding in professional and business 
life address the club, presenting the claims of the professional 
and business life. This organization has been of great help in 
getting men to think out what they shall do in after life. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the local chapter of the 
national organization of that name. It is the working group of 
students. From its membership come men who take an active 
part in the services of the church, teachers in the five Sunday 
Schools connected with St. Paul’s Memorial, lay-readers in the 
various missions nearby, ete. 

The present building, situated immediately across the street 
from the main group of university buildings, was completed in 
1927. Together with the parish house with which it is con- 
nected, it provides an adequate and beautiful church-home for 
Virginia students. The church has a seating capacity of 800 
and the chapel, which adjoins, provides space for eighty. The 
parish house is splendidly equipped for all activities of the stu- 
dents of the church and also provides places for meetings of vari- 
ous student organizations which are not directly connected with 
the church. 

NosiE C. Poweun, Pastor 


University LuTHERAN CHURCH 
University of Washington 


For over three years all activities in the interest of Lutheran 
students at the University of Washington were carried on in the 
home of the pastor. In 1917, a parish hall was built which now 
serves as a student center, the work being made possible through 
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the interest shown in a financial way by the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the United Lutheran Church, the Board of American 
Missions and the Board of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The Lutheran students at the University of Washington are 
banded together into the Inkwell Club, which organization was 
started several years ago by Doctor C. P. Harry. This group 
holds regular religious, business and social programs. 

In a January, 1930, conference of the Lutheran students of the 
Pacific Northwest, the University Lutheran Church was per- 
fected, an organization which will insure a larger activity among 
the Lutheran students in the schools and colleges of this impor- 
tant territory. 

Otrro A. Bremer, Pastor 


Pinerim House 
University of Washington 


Pilgrim House, the Congregational student center at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, adjoins the campus. The first two floors 
are devoted entirely to students and the activities of the student 
center. Pilgrim Club is the name of the student organization 
which has an active membership of about two hundred. The 
House is used as a social and religious center. An atmosphere 
of home pervades the whole place. The large living room, with 
a fireplace is an ideal place for students to gather. The dining 
room, accommodating about fifty-five, with an adjoining kitchen, 
is used for luncheon and dinner meetings. The student pastor 
and his wife occupy an apartment on the third floor of the House. 

The purpose of Pilgrim Club and the foundation is to provide 
means of friendly and social intercourse among students of Con- 
eregational preference at the university and to promote among 
them and their friends Pilgrim ideals and standards of religion 
and life. An executive council of twenty student members, 
officers and committee chairmen, meets each Monday noon for 
lunch to plan and promote the program. Friday and Satur- 
day nights are the times for social events. Sunday morn- 
ing a Bible class for Congregational students is conducted at 
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Pilgrim House under the auspices of the University Church. In 


the afternoon there is usually an open house tea for those who 


eare to come. Refreshments are served. At night a student 
forum is held at the University Church. Each year a student 
dramatic club, the Pilgrim Players, presents popular plays and 
dramas and puppet shows. Deputation teams averaged two 
services a month at various churches during the school year. 
The student pastor is available for personal counsel at all 
times. 
Wm. R. Stenincer, Student Pastor 


CoNGREGATIONAL STUDENT HovusE 
University of Wisconsin 


The Student House is maintained at the heart of the university 
district where the pastor and his family are at home to students. 
Almost at the entrance of the activities unit of the church is the 
student lounge, furnished in the style and luxury of a fraternity 
living room, at the focal end of which is a fireplace, symbol of 
domestic affection, dedicated in honor of the hospitality shared 
by Dr. and Mrs. Jesse E. Sarles with students during his thirteen 
years as their pastor. Although the lounge is open to all users 
of the church, as are all of its facilities by arrangement, it is 
always at the command of students. Beside it is a chapel seating 
over 200 which is used for some of the more formal meetings. A 
charming little committee room with a board-of-directors table 
is used for seminar classes and cabinet sessions. 

For parties and athletic events students have their turn in the 
standard size gymnasium. Weekly suppers of the Bradford 
Club are held in the assembly room on Sunday evenings. Here 
also occur the major banquets. At one end of the room is a 
large, workable stage, admirably adapted to church dramatics. 
Adjoining the other end is a commodious kitchen admirably 
equipped. The auditorium seats 1,350. 

The program for students places the emphasis on those features 
intended to contribute to their understanding of and interest in 
that religion which enriches the content and quality of life. 

Donautp E. Wesgster, Director 
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Tue WESLEY FOUNDATION 
University of Wisconsin 


The Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin was organized in 1915 
and from its beginning has centered in the heart of the church. 

In 1917 the first unit of the present building was built which 
provided a small worship room, several social rooms, and offices 
for the staff. University Church used this building and has con- 
tinued to use Wesley Foundation for all of its services and 
activities. 

Up to 1926, Dr. E. W. Blakeman served as Director of Wesley 
Foundation and pastor of University Church. It was he who 
dreamed of the possibilities of a great religious center for Metho- 
dist students at the university and he made many of these dreams 
come true. 

A second building unit was dedicated May, 1929, and includes 
an auditorium for worship seating 600, a large basement, social 
and dining rooms and a number of small parlors and offices. 

The emphasis in the program is placed on worship, the study 
of religion and in training leadership for the church in religious 
drama, music, recreation and Sunday school work. About 500 
students are taking advantage of this program. 

H. W. BuasHFIELD, Director 
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A MESSAGE FROM RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The opening of the Suez Canal has freed the path of commerce be- 
tween the two great geographical divisions of the world. My appeal 
is to open up the channel for the commerce of culture between the 
Western Continents and my own country, India which represents the 
East, for through such freedom of communication will be fulfilled a 
most important mission of education. Mountains and seas can not 
obstruct the fact that deep in our beings we need you and you need 
us, for we are kin. —Rabindranath Tagore 

As the Poet has been prevented by illness from greeting you indi- 
vidually from public platforms, please consider the above as a per- 
sonal message to you. Would it not be possible for you or your 
group to send him a word of fellowship and cheer. If so, address 
him c/o American Friends’ Service Committee (Quakers) 20 South 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Two hundred paintings by Tagore are 
on exhibit. These have been hailed in Europe as the beginning of a 
new era in Art. The Art Gallery of Toronto says: ‘‘These are 
genuinely naive and original expressions: extraordinary evidence of 
eternal youth persistent in a hoary and venerable personnage.’’ 


